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Holy Week: 1949 

During Holy Week ‘the mood of the Church’s liturgy 
will reflect once more the darkness that enveloped Cal- 
vary and crushed the hearts of the Apostles so long ago. 
Every Catholic, too, must endeavor to make this a really 
holy week, a week of close union in prayer and penance 
with the suffering Christ, turning his mind with rever- 
ence and sorrow to the crucified Saviour, trying to pene- 
irate the lesson of the Cross, the lesson of love and hate 
—of God’s infinite love for men, of the hatred that could 
drive men to reject and slay their God. On the first Good 
Friday there were different groups around the Hill of 
Calvary: Christ’s enemies, who hounded Him to death; 
the Roman legionaries, who diced and did not know 
the value of the Blood that splashed their armor; the 
multitude of those who did not dare to be loyal in His 
hour of trial; the little cluster of faithful souls gathered 
around the Mother who stood by the side of her crucified 
Son. Every Christian can ask himself: To which group do 
I belong? The Passion of Christ goes on in his Mystical 
Body, His Church. Just as He was the object of intense 
love and diabolical hatred, so also His Church continues 
to inspire either intense devotion or bitter persecution 
todav. The same forces of evil that were ranged against 
Christ still strive for Her destruction—in Russia, in 
Hungary, in Poland, in China. The Passion of Christ 
continues in each individual soul. If we would live in 
Christ we must be partakers of His death. “If any man 
will come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow Me.” That is the price of discipleship. 
Christ, the Church, the human soul—all have their Pas- 
sion. But in their darkest moment shines the assurance 
of a glorious Resurrection that gives meaning to it all. 
Of Himself He Said: “After three days I will arise 
again.” Of His Church He said: “The gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” To His followers He said: “In the 
world you shall have distress; but have confidence, for I 
have overcome the world.” 


The politics of veterans’ pensions 

During the war people were saying, “If the veterans 
of this war organize, they will be able to get any legisla- 
tion they want through Congress.” Congress did not wait 
for agitation to take action. Through the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 and other legislation, Congress 
made pretty satisfactory provision for veterans. Pensions 
were awarded to those suffering a ten-per-cent or greater 
disability. The individual States paid bonuses after 
the war. With 18.8 millions veterans in the country, it 
was inevitable that veterans’ organizations would make 
a drive on Congress for pensions. Rep. John E. Rankin, 
chairman of the Veterans Affairs Committee of the House, 
mustered enough support to come within an ace of getting 
favorable House action on his $90-a-month pension plan 


for all veterans over the age of sixty-five (see AM. 3/26, 
p. 670). Voting anonymously, the members twice voted 
to kill his proposal, but on record votes they turned 
around and voted clearly in its favor. The climax came 
on March 24, when Rep. Olin E. Teague, thrice-wounded 
veteran and member of the Veterans Affairs Committee, 
won a close victory of 171-168 on his motion against 
the Rankin bill. But the vote was a “teller” vote, with 
no names recorded. By the slimmest possible margin of 
one, the motion to shelve the Rankin bill finally won out 
when members had to record themselves for or against. 
This bill, according to Bureau of the Budget estimates, 
would have cost $125 billion between now and the year 
2000. Yet 101 Democrats and, more significantly, 106 
Republicans (including many stubborn champions of 
“economy”) were so responsive to the “veterans’ vote” 
that they rolled up a recorded total of 207 to save the 
bill. They fell short by one only because two members 
from Pennsylvania switched sides to give the opponents 
208 votes against the measure. Mr. Rankin threw up i 
sponge—but the next day he was back in the fray with a 
watered-down veterans’ pension bill, “satisfactory to the 
American Legion.” This time, however, he has run into 
real opposition in the form of an ingenious substitute 


proposal. 


Social security versus pensions for veterans 
The “modified” Rankin bill would pay $72 a month 
at the age of sixty-five, but only to veterans of World 
War I. Only “needy” veterans would qualify, i.e., those 
earning less than $2,000 a year if unmarried and with- 
out dependents, or less than $3,000 a year if married or 
with dependents. Widows and children of deceased vet- 
erans would qualify for similar benefits. Rep. John A. 
Carroll of Colorado, a principal opponent of the Rankin 
proposals and himself a member of the House Ways end 
Means Committee, proposed on March 29 to include all 
veterans of World Wars I and II, regardless of duration 
of service, in a special veterans’ amendment to the old- 
age and survivors’ insurance program. He proposes to 
give them all a basic social-security credit equivalent to 
p.y-roll taxes on an income of $3,000 a year for ten 
years. Under this amendment, every veteran would re- 
ceive a minimum monthly retirement benefit of $64 at 
the age of sixty-five. Depending on his own pay-ro!l con- 
tributions up to that time, the pension could rise by as 
much as an additional $90 a month. For married veterans 
the minimum would be $96 a month, and widows would 
receive between $48 and $150 a month, depending on 
whether they were childless or mothers of one, two or 
three children. Mr. Carroll estimates that his provision 
for ex-servicemen would cost between $10 and $15 bil- 
lion, or about one-tenth the cost of Mr. Rankin’s original 
bill. The superiority of this new proposal over the 
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“modified” Rankin bill is obvious. It includes World 
War II veterans, it disregards “need” as a qualification 
(existing legislation already provides $72 a month for 
“needy” vets 65 or over), and it takes care of veterans 
under our national social-security program. That, after 
all, is where the problem belongs—not in the politics of 
veterans’ organizations as special pressure groups. - 


Rent control extended 

Off to a wavering start, the Administration ended the 
fight over rent controls with what might almost be called 
a clean-cut victory. The bill which emerged from the 
Senate-House conference, and which was passed by both 
Houses only forty-eight hours before the existing law 
expired on March 31, is not only a tighter bill than those 
approved originally by the House and Senate, but is a 
stronger bill than the legislation it replaces. For the next 
fifteen months tenants will enjoy better protection than 
they have had for the past two years. The conferees had 
difficulty reaching agreement on local option. They finally 
decided that no city or town could do away with rent 
controls unless the Governor of the State agreed. That 
means in practice that very few communities will be 
decontrolled. The House lost its fight for the “reasonable 
return upon reasonable value” formula and had to accept 
instead a provision for landlord relief that is so vague as 
to be almost valueless. The bill provides that in fixing 
rents the Housing Expediter must allow landlords a “fair 
net operating income,” but even Administration sup- 
porters conceded that no exact meaning could be given 
the phrase. As under the old law, which allowed for 
relief in “hardship” cases, everything will depend on the 
administrative judgment of the Federal Housing Ex- 
pediter. For the rest, the bill recontrols permanent accom- 
modations in New York and Chicago hotels, grants the 
Expediter power to recontrol areas he may hereafter de- 
control, permits him to seek treble damages for black- 
market rents, tightens eviction controls, and puts an end 
to “voluntary” hikes up to fifteen per cent. To a con- 
siderable extent the bill fulfills the Democratic campaign 
pledge to strengthen rent controls. 


Doctors promote voluntary medical insurance 
Under the threat of compulsory public health insur- 
ance (and the competition of commercial insurance com- 
panies) sponsors of other voluntary medical-care plans 
are putting on, a welcome spurt to demonstrate that the 
job can be done without government intervention. A 
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meeting is scheduled for April 29 in Chicago, between 
representatives of consumer organizations and a commit- 
tee of the American Medical Association, to work toward 
the solution of problems hindering the growth of volun- 
tary health-insurance plans. Discrimination against con- 
sumer-sponsored plans and physicians serving them is 
listed as one of the hindrances by the Cooperative Health 
Federation of America. A recent conference on medical- 
care plans held at San Francisco promises a regional pro- 
gram for the Far West that will accept enrollments on an 
individual or family basis. Because of the cost of promo- 
tion and recruiting, rates on individual and family mem- 
bership are naturally higher than policies written on a 
group basis with the employer frequently making a con- 
tribution. Thus the California Physicians’ Service, spon- 
sored by the California Medical Society, is charging $124 
annually for comprehensive medical insurance for a 
family of four whose net income is not more than $3,000 
a year. Labor unions object both to the size of the pre- 
mium and the opportunity offered surgeons, physicians 
and hospitals to add additional charges if the total fam- 
ily income tops $3,000. Labor energetically plumps for 
Governor Earl C. Warren’s compulsory State medical- 
insurance program. Warren’s program and the effort to 
defeat it have actually increased membership in volun- 
tary plans from 100,000 in 1945, when the first bill was 
introduced, to 750,000 on the books of the doctor-spon- 
sored California Physicians’ Service. In the past year 
alone, 200,000 members have been added and enrollments 
are at the rate of 23,000 a month. We hope its growth con- 
tinues and even accelerates. 


Insurance workers reject CIO 

As a result of one of the largest representation elec- 
tions ever conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board, the pro-communist United Office and Professional 
Workers (CIO) has been practically eliminated as a fac- 
tor in the insurance field. On March 27 the NLRB an- 
nounced that an AFL affiliate, the National Federation 
of Life Insurance Agents Council, had finished on top in 
a three-way fight to represent 14,500 agents of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company. The AFL union re- 
ceived 5,337 votes to 4,540 for its CIO counterpart. In 
third place with 3,149 votes was an independent union, 
the International Union of Life Insurance Agents. Since 
none of the contestants had a majority, there will have 
to be a run-off election between the two unions having 
the highest vote. The International Union of Life Insur- 
ance Agents, which will not be on the next ballot, hap- 
pens to be strongly anti-communist, which means that 
most of its votes will go to the AFL union. The setback 
to UOPWA, which has had bargaining rights at Pru- 
dential since 1940, will not help its already dubious 
chances in forthcoming elections, involving 16,600 agents, 
at John Hancock and Metropolitan Life. If UOPWA also 
loses these contests, there won’t be much of it left but 
the pieces. However, another communist-dominated union 
showed surprising strength last week. At its annual con- 
vention at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the United Farm Imple- 
ment and Metal Workers unanimously defied a CIO 
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order to amalgamate with the United Auto Workers. With 
this rebellion the CIO will be forced to deal at the next 


annual convention. 


Cultural diversity a “must” 

Did the National Education Association flinch when 
it heard the words of Dr. William F. Russell, president 
of Teachers College, Columbia University? .It should 
have, because Dr. Russell, whether he intended it or not, 
was challenging the philosophy of education of many 
NEA leaders. He was addressing 5,000 members of the 
American Association of School Administrators on ef- 
fective teaching for peace and he said: 

When you see a society in which control of what 

is taught and who does the teaching is centralized in 

one spot, in which the great mass of the people 
learn invariably to obey, in which children are re- 
moved from their parents, and parents have no say 
in the education of their children, in which teachers 
are government functionaries . . . then I say “Be- 
ware!” 
Proper education, he continued, must be one, not of cen- 
tralized control, but “of local initiative, power and re- 
sponsibility.” That is precisely the role of the private 
school in American society. Those who hold that the 
only real American school is the public school might ask 
themselves whether they are not logically committed to 
the very dangers Dr. Russell points out. Vigorous func- 
tioning of the private schools and their encouragement 
(yes, separation-of-Church-and-State tub-thumpers, “en- 
couragement” is the word) is the most effective guarantee 
that we shall never have here a monolithic system of 
education under state control. 


International Wheat Agreement 

After months of tough negotiations, which recalled a 
similar effort two years ago, forty-two nativas adopted in 
Chicago on March 23 a four-year agreement to effectuate 
“planned production and organized marketing of wheat 
throughout the world.” The first postwar undertaking in 
this direction came a cropper when the U. S. Senate re- 
fused to approve it. That dismal experience will not be 
repeated this time. Though the State Department intends 
to submit the agreement in treaty form, which requires 
a two-thirds vote for passage, Secretary of Agriculture 
Brannan is confident of Senate approval. Under the terms 
of the agreement five exporting nations, among them the 
US., will sell 456,283,389 bushels of wheat a year to 
thirty-nine importing nations. The ceiling price was set 
at $1.80 a bushel. For the first year the floor will be 
$1.50, and this will drop ten cents a bushel a year until 
it hits a low of $1.20 for the crop year of 1952. With 
surpluses already piling up, American farmers will be 
glad to learn that, in the event the Senate approves the 
deal, they can count on a guaranteed foreign market 
for 300,000,000 bushels of wheat annually, through a 
four-year period. (That figure includes continuing relief 
shipments to Germany and Japan.) In all probability 
there will be no price débacle such as followed World 
War I. A disturbing feature of the Chicago meeting was 
the refusal of two great exporting nations—Soviet Rus- 


sia and Argentina—to sign the agreement. Russia with- 
drew from the negotiations when the other participants 
rejected her demand for an annual allocation of 75,- 
000,000 bushels. Extreme free traders, who are opposed 
in principle to all attempts to regulate prices and pro- 
duction, will not like the agreement. They will have to 
realize that the laissez faire world of the early nineteenth 
century has disappeared forever. In this extraordinarily 
complex and interrelated world, governments cannot per- 
mit the violent price fluctuations in basic commodities 
which caused so much unrest and suffering in the past. 
The Senate has until July 1 to ratify. It should not need 
that much time. 


Side show at Lake Success 

The decision to open the spring session of the UN on 
a minor key, without even opening speeches, was prudent 
and praiseworthy. What is there on the agenda, besides 
the Mindszenty case, to warrant a fanfare? Even if one 
had been attempted, the spectacular, star-studded signing 
ceremonies for the Atlantic Pact on the very eve of the 
UN opening would have made the latter little short of 
bathetic. What New Zealand’s delegate Berendson calls 
“the talking shop” will hold forth for five weeks at least, 
discussing such torrid topics as the veto, “the study of 
methods for the promotion of international cooperation 
in the political field,” the report of the Economic and 
Social Council, Chile’s complaint that the USSR detains 
the Russian wives of her diplomats, and the reports of 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions. While the whole world has the shakes from 
alternating doses of hot and cold wars, UN Committees 
will waste the world’s time and money debating such old 
issues as Poland’s protests against Franco Spain. If the 
UN still hopes to regain any of its lost prestige it will 
give priority to the resolutions of Bolivia and Australia 
on the cases of Cardinal Mindszenty and the Bulgarian 
Protestants and hand down a strong condemnation of 
their persecutors. To restore confidence in itself, how- 
ever, it should dare to denounce the peace-threatening 
Soviet pressures against Norway, Finland and Iran, and 
the peace-breaking attacks of the Chinese Communists in 
Indo-China. Another helpful suggestion: why not assert 
some independence and refuse to admit Israel to the 
UN until that refractory fledgling agrees to the interna- 
tionalization of Jerusalem as ordered by the Assembly, 
and to repatriation of the starving Arab refugees? 


France is muddling through 

The run-offs in the French election for seats in the 
departmental or cantonal councils generally confirmed 
the results of the first ballot on March 20 (Am. 4/2, 
p. 703). Almost complete reports credit the coalition par- 
ties with 394 seats, the de Gaullists with 219 and the 
Communists with only 20. The poor showing of the Com- 
munists came about because the other parties buried their 
differences and, in every case where a Communist was 
on the ballot, supported the strongest candidate against 
him. This tactic made the results somewhat misleading. 
Though winning but 20 seats, the Communists polled 23 
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per cent of the popular vote. The de Gaullists emerged 
as a still powerful factor, but not powerful enough to en- 
danger or to force into an early election the none too 
stable coalition which governs France. The U. S. State 
Department can now feel somewhat safer in proceeding 
on the assumption that the Socialists, Popular Repub- 
licans and Radical Socialists will stay in office until the 
regular parliamentary elections scheduled for 1951. The 
fact that one-third of the voters did not bother to go to 
the polls shows that French democracy, even in these 
critical days, is plagued with the great democratic vice 
of popular apathy. For the record, here are the final 
totals as announced by the Ministry of the Interior March 
28: Communists, 37—a loss of 147; De Gaullists, 389— 
a gain of 223; Socialists, 279—a loss of 150; Radical 
Socialists and allies, 358—a loss of 15; Popular Repub- 
licans, 110—a gain of 2; Rightists and Independents, 334 
—a gain of 86. The coalition total is 747. 


A Catholic Hewlett Johnson 

At the Madison Square Garden rally of the Cultural 
and Scientific Conference for World Peace a strange 
message was read. A Catholic priest complained that he 
was prevented from attending by our State Department— 
which is bound by law to refuse all visas to Communists 
and their sympathizers unless advised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to admit them. The priest is the Abbé 
Jean Boulier, a member of the curious group known as 
the Union of Progressive Christians, who hold the naive 
or knavish theory that since communism is only an eco- 
nomic doctrine, Catholics can cooperate in Red enter- 
prises without jeopardizing their orthodoxy. Osservatore 
Romano, two months ago, denounced a similar group in 
Italy, insisting that it is impossible to be both a Catholic 
and a Communist simultaneously. Emmanual Cardinal Su- 
hard of Paris on January 31 ridiculed the claims that 
the Communist Party’s atheism can be disassociated from 
its social aims. Abbé Boulier’s reply, reprinted in the 
French Communist weekly Action on February 16, ex- 
plains that the Progressive Christians envision only a 
course of “parallel action” with the Communists such as 
obtained at the Wroclaw Congress of “intellectuals.” 
Such close collaboration apparently allows the Commun- 
ist Party to pay the expenses of Organ of the Union, 
the publication of the Progressive Christians. AMERICA’S 
next “Paris Letter” will have more on this exotic group. 


Rome wants war? 

A rash of wild statements continues to raise an itch on 
the body of liberal thinking. Too many liberals are afraid 
these days. They see that the growing contrast between 
the brutal anti-religious drive of the Soviet Union and 
the West’s strengthening concern for the preservation 
of human dignity and freedom is surely forcing the world 
to admit the reality and need of spiritual convictions. 
This, they feel, will bring the free world ever closer to 
Rome—this they fear. They try to whip up that fear in 
others by shrieking: “Watch out, you’re being hood- 
winked into a false and unnecessary dilemma—either 
Moscow or Rome. The Roman Church is fighting the 
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Kremlin with only one aim and that is to get its lasso 
around you.” Henry Wallace hinted that in his radio 
address of March 27, in which he denounced the Atlantic 
Pact. Jerome Nathanson, of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, implied it when he said that this was a 
“holy war against communism being waged by authori- 
tarian religious groups.” And Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, 
though rebuked by the American Jewish League against 
Communism, sticks by his St. Patrick’s Day statement 
that the Catholic Church is “unequivocally for war,” pre- 
sumably because it stands to gain from war (see “Who 
wants war?” Am. 3/19, p. 646). These men, themselves 
deluded, are deluding the American people. This is not 
a matter of the Pope versus Stalin. It is a matter of Stalin, 
Moscow and communism versus the basic freedoms of 
human life, the guarantees of human dignity and worth 
and all religious values. Rome stands in the very fore- 
front of the forces that oppose communism because the 
Catholic Church throughout its history has had to de- 
fend human freedom against the absolute power of ty- 
rants. If a fear that Rome may gain from this defense 
is enough to make our liberals supinely acquiesce in Mos- 
cow’s encroachments, the liberal mind had better give a 
little study to the question of moral integrity. 


Catholic employers to meet in Rome 

Next month Catholic employers from a_ half-dozen 
countries will converge on Rome to pay their respects 
to the Holy Father and to thank him for the guidance 
he has given them. The event inevitably recalls other 
pilgrimages of businessmen to Rome. It evokes the 
memory of the historic one led by a great Christian 
and great French industrialist, Leon Harmel, in 1891 to 
celebrate the appearance of Rerum Novarum. It recalls 
even more vividly—because more recent—the pilgrimage 
in May, 1931, to participate in the announcement of 
Quadragesimo Anno. Between the pilgrimages of the past 
and the one next month there is a striking and hopeful 
difference. This time Catholic employers are going to 
Rome as an organized group. They will do homage to 
the Holy Father; they will thank him and ask his coun- 
sel. (Is it even possible that they may receive on this oc- 
casion another major social encyclical?) They will also 
attend the first convention of the International Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Employer Associations ever held in 
Rome. All the countries which boast of Catholic Employer 
Associations will be represented: France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Canada, Italy and England. Zealous individuals 
from other nations will be on hand. To the best of our 
knowledge, the United States will be one of the few 
Western countries not represented, and will certainly be 
the country the most conspicuous by its absence. Last 
year a modest effort to interest a group of Catholic 
businessmen in the forthcoming convention met with no 
success. There may be individuals here and there who 
are planning to be abroad in May who would be de- 
lighted to join their brother employers at Rome. Should 
they wish to do so, they can communicate with Father 
Masse of our Staff. The dates for the convention are May 
6-10. 
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| Washington Front 


A part of President Truman’s legislative program which 
ought to have a good chance of passing this Congress 
is his proposal to amend the present Social Security Act 
in several ways. 

As is known, that Act in its present form has two gen- 
eral types of agencies: one group is an insurance plan 








with premiums paid out of payroll taxes; the other is - 


supported out of general taxes. 

The insurance agencies are now Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Unemployment Compensation. It 
is now proposed in a new bill to enlarge very greatly 
the number of those covered by Old Age Insurance and 
to increase the benefits paid to meet the higher cost of 
living; and also to add two new types: disability and 
health insurance, also to be paid out of payroll taxes. 

In the original bill, the tax was two per cent, which 
was to be raised progressively until it reached six per 
cent, divided equally between employer and employe. 
Each year, however, Congress has passed a bill freezing 
the tax at two per cent. 

The result is that at present the insurance trust fund 
is $10.7 billion, out of which benefits are yearly paid 
amounting to $700 million. Arthur J. Altmeyer, Com- 
missioner of Social Security, recently estimated that if 
Congress had not frozen the tax as it did, the fund would 
be $7 billion higher now, which would considerably lower 
the percentage of benefits payments in relation to the 
whole fund. 

Mr. Altmeyer is now asking Congress to raise the 
tax to three per cent on July 1 and to four per cent on 
January 1. It is admitted, however, that even this would 
not be sufficient to meet the full Truman program. There 
are two possible ways it could be met: further raise the 
payroll tax, or supplement the insurance taxes out of 
general -funds. Mr. Altmeyer estimates that a raise to 
six per cent would do it, though some of his opponents 
think it would have to be nearer eight per cent. For this 
reason, apparently, the Commissioner is of the opinion 
that for this year at least it would be better to rely on 
general funds eventually to pay the rest. This would, in a 
way, be compensation for the seven billion which Con- 
gress has previously withheld, and would in any case 
reduce the amount the Government is now paying out in 


relief through other agencies. 


One unforeseen kind of opposition, or better, competi- 


tion, which Social Security is meeting comes from the 
joint action of employers and labor unions in setting up 
welfare funds through collective bargaining. It is true 
the competition is not very great: only a fifth of organ- 
ized labor has welfare funds, and only a fourth of labor is 
organized. But a vicious circle might arise: management 
refusing labor’s demands for welfare funds since govern- 
ment will do it anyhow, and Congress refusing more to 
Social Security since the movement for welfare funds in 
industry may be expected to grow. WILFRID PARSONS 





Underscorings 











The Catholic Renascense Society will hold its annual 
meeting April 19-20 at Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Convent Avenue and W. 133 St., New 
York. Theme for the meeting will be “Catholic Values in 
a Disintegrating World.” Speakers will include the Very 
Rev. Canon Paul Sobry, of the Catholic University of 
Louvain (“The Notion of Renascence”’) ; Frank O’Malley, 
of the University of Notre Dame (“Renascence of the 
Novel: From Bloy to Graham Greene” and “The Rena- 
scence of Poetry: From Hopkins to Gertrude von Le 
Fort”) ; Helmut A. Hatzfeld, of the Catholic University 
of America (“Renascence of Literary Criticism: From 
Bremond to Guardini”); John Pick, of Marquette Uni- 
versity (“The Renascence in America Today”). The 
Catholic Renascence Society publishes Renascence, a 
semi-annual magazine “devoted to a critical evaluation 
of the Catholic Revival of Letters,” edited by John Pick. 
The current issue is devoted to “The Growth of the 
French Revival”; the forthcoming spring issue will fea- 
ture critiques of Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh. 
>The University of Notre Dame announced the confer- 
ring of the 1949 Laetare Medal on Miss Irene Dunne, 
movie actress, star of ] Remember Mama. Said Rev. John 
J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., president of the university: 
Miss Dunne is an example of truly talented Chris- 
tian womanhood in a profession unfortunately pub- 
licized for the briefness of marriages and careers. 
She has never subordinated her conscience to her 
art, but from the outset of her career has insisted 
on wholesome pictures. Throughout fifteen years as 
a top-ranking star she has remained an exemplary 
wife and mother, while winning the admiration and 
respect of high and low in the film industry and in 
the world at large. 
P Since V-J Day, 47 Catholic missionaries have been 
killed by Chinese Communists, 32 have died in com- 
munist prisons and 3 died shortly after their release from 
prison. Thirteen others, captured in communist raids, 
have not been heard of for two years and are presumed 
dead. Sixty-one of this total of 95 are priests, 22 are 
brothers and 12 nuns; 73 are Chinese and 22 foreign. 
These figures are given by the Fides news agency (Rome) 
and are reported by the Catholic Intercontinental Press. 
> A set of “Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic 
Hospitals” is featured in the March issue of Hospital 
Progress, organ of the Catholic Hospital Association of 
the U.S. and Canada. Topics treated include abortion, 
operations during pregnancy, artificial insemination, eu- 
thanasia, narcotics, hypnosis. Instructions are also given 
on emergency baptism procedure and administration of 
the sacraments. (1438 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 4; 40c). 
> Rev. Mark J. Smith, S.J., who died March 26 at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was Minister of the AMERICA community 
for eight years, 1929-37—the longest tenure of that office 
to date. Father Smith was an enthusiast for early Catholic 
Americana, especially relating to Maryland. Cs. 
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Editorials 














Who is for peace? 


“So you are not for peace?” was the slick and studied 
retort the supporters of the recent Cultural and Scientific 
Conference made to all criticism. 

Unabashed intellectual dishonesty is a euphemistic 
description of the Conference, its purposes, its propa- 
ganda, its personnel, its program, its management, its 
resolutions. Its most intolerably hypocritical claim was 
the boast that it promoted peace. 

There is something specifically satanic in the misuse 
of words which are the symbols of thought, which is the 
function of the faculty making man closest to God. 
Peace is more than a word. It is a precious thing, cher- 
ished by all decent men. 

Peace, as a sound, has a purring, comforting satisfac- 
tion for the senses. Peace, as a slogan, has the deceptive, 
relaxing reassurance that all is really righi with the world. 
Peace, as an incantation, is the current communist tech- 
nique of mass hypnosis. It was used so before, during the 
days of the Soviet-German Pact. That great anti-Fascist, 
Molotov, declaimed on October 31, 1939: “It is not only 
senseless but criminal to wage a war for the ‘destruction 
of Hitlerism’ camouflaged as a fight for democracy.” 

Molotov, with his talk of the rival imperialisms of 
Germany and England, was determined to distract us 
from the menace and malice of nazism—because it 
served Russia’s interest. Because it now serves Russia’s 
interest, as her prospective victims join for mutual pro- 
tection in the North Atlantic Pact, peace becomes the 
paramount preachment. Because it serves Russia’s pur- 
poses, self-designated “intellectuals,” willing parrots of 
the party line, gather in Conferences in Wroclaw, in New 
York, in Paris, as the propaganda purposes of the Krem- 
lin require. They are for peace based on an almost 
pathological forgetfulness of recent history, a peace built 
on the fezcical foundation of universal acquiescence in a 
Soviet arrangement of human destiny and world order. 

Thus the Conference that gathered in New York March 
25-28 called for the strengthening of the United Nations 
but carefully omitted reference to Russia’s thirty vetoes. 
It was all for cultural interchange and the free flow of 
ideas but made no mention of Russia’s refusal to join 
the UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
one of fourteen subsidiary organs of UN spurned by the 
Soviets. Forty nations belong to UNESCO, whose aim is 
peace through understanding, whose purpose is fuller 
communication between peoples through cultural ex- 
changes of all kinds—students, scholars, books, scientific 
material, documentary films. UNESCO has held three 
general conferences, in Paris, Mexico City and Beirut, 
that brought together hundreds of top educators, scien- 
tists, artists and philosophers from all parts of the world. 
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Unable to debauch UNESCO for propaganda purposes, 
the Soviets shun such meetings. On March 31 the U. S. 
Commission of UNESCO opened its second national con- 
ference in Cleveland. Seeing no propaganda value in this 
meeting, the sponsors of the misnamed “Cultural and 
Scientific Conference for World Peace” stayed away. 

The “intellectuals” of the New York Conference sol- 
emnly resolved stoutly to defend freedom of speech, 
which they said is under attack in America. No mention 
was made of the systematic purge of all phases of cultural 
life in Russia that began with the decree of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Party on August 14, 1946. 

America’s “warmongering” was frenetically attacked 
by paid agents of Soviet-controlled governments. None of 
our native “intellectuals” felt moved in the interests of 
historical accuracy—if not of peace—to list Russia’s 
sabotage of the Marshall Plan, the blockade of Berlin, the 
Soviet obstruction of the plan for international control 
of atomic energy, the communist conquest of Czecho- 
slovakia (following the gobbling up of six other coun- 
tries), the defiance of the UN commissions on Korea and 
the Balkans, the instigation of insurrection through fifth- 
column activities in every democratic country. 

Speaking at Madison Square Garden, A. A. Fadeyev, 
secretary general of the Union of Soviet Writers, gave 
the Soviet verdict on the Atlantic Pact: “I shall not lower 
myself to cursing it. If this pact is being created to unite 
people, then why is not my country also being drawn in?” 
No one reminded him that three years ago Secretary of 
State Byrnes offered the Russians a twenty-five-year mili- 
tary alliance to protect the peace of Europe, which they 
spurned, as they did participation in the Marshall Plan. 

One voice at the Cultural and Scientific Conference 
spoke out for genuine peace. Norman Cousins, editor of 
the Saturday Review of Literature, reconsidered his 
original refusal to attend. He decided the “representatives 
of other nations” should be told: 


Americans want peace. They will work for peace 
and they will sacrifice for peace. But they do not 
want peace at any price. If the price of peace is in- 
justice, they will reject peace. If the price of peace 
is the loss or distortion of values they cherish, they 
will reject peace. If the price of peace is spiritual 
denial, they will reject peace. If the price of peace is 
living on an island, surrounded by angry waters, they 
will reject peace. If the price of peace is detachment 
from the rights of man, they will reject peace. This 
is not a prophecy. This is historical fact. 


Mr. Cousins, with fine moral realization, pointed out the 
single road to peace: world law, juridically interpreted 
and enforced. “The time has come,” he declared, “for all 
nations—and when I say all, I mean all—to recognize 
a higher law. There is no other way to peace. There is no 
other way to justice.” 
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Challenge to the 
State Department 


Shed no tears for the National Council of Arts, Sciences 
and Professions because a brutal State Department has 
queered its plan to take eighteen pinko peacemongers on 
a cross-country speaking tour. The Iron Curtain may fall 
on their Red Stars, but the resourceful connivers in the 
NCASP may be trusted to produce other stellar attrac- 
tions from their pack of drawing cards. 

Already the Council has announced that the rallies 
which were scheduled for thirteen cities—unlucky cities 
—will be held as planned. Those rallies will be master- 
pieces of ballyhoo. Their promoters learned the art of 
staging them during Henry Wallace’s late lamented cam- 
paign. Their purpose will be identical with that of the 
three-day commotion in Manhattan—to preach peace by 
appeasement of Russia, and to prevent ratification of 
the Atlantic Pact. 

The State Department has finally won a round against 
the NCASP, but it has not won the bout. It will need 
fast footwork and heavy punching even to stay in the 
ring against its now thoroughly aroused opponent. Most 
of all it will need headwork and not a little imagination. 

The beautifully timed attack on our foreign policy 
came just when it seemed that the State Department was 
well on the way to redeeming itself for past failures. 
Its information services had been criticized for not pre- 
paring the public for either the Greek-Turkish Aid Pro- 
gram or the Marshall Plan. As W. Phillips Davison wrote 
in the recently published Public Opinion and Foreign 
Policy (Harpers) : “New policy is often exploded over the 
heads of a public too startled to understand it. Several 
months later the background information will appear in 
State Department publications.” 

The Department determined to do better on the At- 
lantic Pact. It began well by beginning its explanations 
early. Its background piece on the Pact, “Collective Se- 
curity in the North Atlantic Area,” was issued on January 
14 (Am. 1/29, pp. 452-3). When the text of the treaty 
was published on March 19, Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson gave an eloquent explanation of its terms on 
the radio and followed up with a satisfying press con- 
ference. Next day the Department published a lengthy 
White Paper. It appeared to be well on the way to sell- 
ing the Pact to the American People. 

But it reckoned without the ingenuity of the Soviets 
and their satellites in the Eastern United States. In the 
slickest operation we have witnessed in years, they seized 
the initiative from the State Department and mounted 
an offensive which will be hard to stop. 

The first counter-move by the Department was not too 
promising. Instead of concentrating on the defense of 
the Pact, the Department’s polemists allowed themselves 
to be drawn into a discussion of cultural and scientific 
relations between the U. S. and the USSR. The Pact 
is the thing, as disingenuous demagogues like Harlow 
Shapley have proved by their concentration on it. 

We are not among those who laugh off the efforts of 


these propagandists. We have high respect both for their 
inventiveness and their invective. At this writing they are 
well on the way to completely confusing the American 
people, whose opinions on the Pact have not hardened 
into affirmative convictions. 

To meet this challenge, and to regain the initiative, the 
State Department’s Office of Public Affairs will have to 
make some rapid and drastic adaptations. Its cumber- 
some and old-fashioned machinery is quite incapable of 
coping with the masters of mass-appeal represented in the 
National Council of the Arts, Sciences and Professions. 
Its Division of Publications will have to provide popular 
and readable materials. Its Division of Public Liaison will 
have to do more than hold closed meetings for repre- 
sentatives of fifty or so national organizations. It will 
need ten times the number of speakers it now commands. 

The trouble it will face is that many experienced and 
public-minded speakers have no stomach for the task 
of justifying the Pact. Those devoted to the UN fear that 
the Pact will weaken its prestige. The world federalists 
fear that the Pact will prevent or at least delay the trans- 
formation of the UN into a limited federal government 
of the world. It is probable that the Department will have 
to look elsewhere for spokesmen for the Pact. 

Some speakers on the Philadelphia Bulletin’s Forum 
on March 22-23 might be drafted. Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, John Foster Dulles, Harold Stassen, Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge Jr., and Charles E. Bohlen of the State 
Department delivered addresses on Communism and De- 
mocracy and on the Atlantic Pact and its implementation 
which should be reprinted, not by the thousand, but by 
the million. Here is ammunition for a renewed offensive, 
if the State Department will only use it. 


Communist “peace” in China? 


Two months after the resignation of Chiang Kai-shek, 
the Communist Central Committee in China announced 
on March 26 that it had voted to start “peace talks” 
with the Nationalist Government in Peiping on April 1. 

On the same day Peiping became, in effect, the capi- 
tal of Communist China. Mao Tse-tung, head of the 
Communist Central Committee and hence “boss” of Red 
China, together with his secretariat and the Committee, 
shifted their headquarters from Shihkiachwang to the 
ancient center of Chinese culture. The supreme head- 
quarters of the Chinese Communist Army, commanded by 
General Chu Teh, has also been established at Peiping. 

This information was broadcast by the communist 
radio. Since February 27 every other news channel from 
Peiping has been blocked by the Communists, who pro- 
hibited not only the transmission but even the gathering 
of news. The Foreign Correspondents Club is located 
in Shanghai, and observers expected its members to is- 
sue an immediate and vigorous protest against such 
absolute censorship. They remained strangely silent. Has 
sympathy for the communist cause stilled their journalis- 
tic passion for “freedom of the press”? 

According to the March 26 report from Nanking, the 
Nationalist Government under Acting President Li Tsung 
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has accepted the Communists’ eight-point peace proposals 
of January 14 as a basis of discussion. These points make 
severe and, one would think, even impossible demands. 
“War criminals,’ including Chiang Kai-shek, whom 
Stalin pledged himself to support, must be punished. The 
national constitution must be abrogated, and the Kuo- 
mintang (National Party) institutions abolished. The 
Nationalist troops must be “reorganized” on “demo- 
cratic” principles. “Bureaucratic capital” must be confis- 
cated, and “land reform” instituted. “Treaties of national 
betrayal” must be dissolved. Finally, a coalition govern- 
ment must be established, without the participation of 
“reactionary elements.” The jargon is all too familiar 
from the experience of the Soviet satellite states. 


To conduct the negotiations, the Communists have se- 
lected a committee of five representatives, of whom three 
are generals and all are experienced negotiators. This 
personnel is regarded as more imposing than that of the 
five-man committee appointed by the Nationalists. One 
reason for this difference, of course, might be the fact 
that the personnel of the National Government had been 
undergoing changes as the fortunes of the Kuomintang 
fell from bad to worse. 

Dr. Sun Fo was appointed Premier on November 26. 
He left Nanking and attempted to set up a capital at 
Canton. This move was opposed by acting President Li 
Tsung-jen and by the Nationalist Legislature, which re- 
mained at Nanking. Sun Fo’s policy was regarded as too 
ambiguous to be strong: he came out for an “honorable 
peace” but was accused of vacillating between a policy 
of peaceful settlement and a policy of resuming armed re- 
sistance. The Legislature lined up behind Li Tsung-jen’s 
more definite program and forced Sun Fo’s resignation 
on March 8. General Ho Ying-chin succeeded him, and 
appointed Dr. Fu Ping-chang, Chinese ambassador to 
Moscow since 1943, as Foreign Minister. 

The London Economist of March 26 suggests that this 
appointment of Fu Ping-chang may indicate “a tendency 
to switch Chinese foreign policy onto pro-Russian lines” 
even before the negotiations begin. It even suggests that 
the Nationalists may be in a position to bid for Soviet 
favor against the Chinese Communists. 


This interpretation is based upon the premise that 
Moscow suspects Mao of being tainted with “Titoism,” 
which, in its Chinese form, would be “Maoism.” There 
is some ground for this view. On the other hand, Mos- 
cow could be maneuvering to force Mao further into 
line by pretending to be open-minded towards the Na- 
tionalists. Says The Economist: 

The Americans, who have in effect pushed Chiang 

Kai-shek and his friends overboard to sink or swim 

as best they can, cannot now complain if some of 

them try to climb out of their sea of troubles onto 
the Russian raft; it may not be a very hospitable 
refuge, but a drowning man cannot afford to be too 
particular. 
Washington, on the other hand, has every reason to be 
“particular” about not letting this pro-Russian drift con- 
tinue. What is the State Department doing about it, with 
half of China still open to our intervention? 
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The Commonweal’s 
twenty-fifth year 


In the issue of April 13, 1934, the Commonweal gracious- 
ly ran a full-page announcement of AMERICA’S twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration. The public dinner arranged 
by friends to celebrate AMERICA’S twenty-fifth birthday 
had, the announcement said, 

a wider aim than merely to recognize the contribu- 

tion which [AMERICA] has made to American letters, 

education and culture. It is intended to express ap- 
preciation of what the Catholic press as a whole has 
accomplished, and to stimulate an added interest that 
will further promote and support it. The dinner, 
therefore, will be a demonstration of united Catholic 
thought and action. 
Well, the wheel has come around full cycle and, as 
we prepare to celebrate our own fortieth year, we indulge 
in a welcome pause to pay our congratulations to Com- 
monweal on rounding out its first quarter-century. 

What has been the real significance of the Common- 
weal? In common with the rest of the Catholic press, 
it has labored to apply Catholic principles to all the 
vexed and vexing questions of the times. It has tried to 
spell out in concrete circumstances the meaning and 
application of the Church’s social teachings. It has 
striven to deepen Catholic America’s thought and re- 
fine its taste. It has contributed its share to “American 
letters, education and culture.” 

But the characteristic that is peculiarly Commonweal’s 
own is that it is the product of informed, balanced and 
aggressive zeal on the part of laymen. Other groups of 
laymen have, to some extent, taken up this splendid apos- 
tolate in recent years, but the Commonweal, if we mis- 
take not, pioneered in the field in our day. 

The modesty of Commonweal’s editors will make them 
minimize this tribute, but it is something that must be 
said. Here we have a group of highly trained men and 
women. They are excellently educated, grounded firmly 
in the social application of their faith, and more than 
merely competent journalists. They could without doubt 
command positions in the journalistic world that would 
bring them much more kudos, much more cash, greater 
security and perhaps even a sense of greater achievement. 

But they have foregone all that. They have freely 
chosen (for they are not assigned to the work by re- 
ligious obedience) to struggle along with all the prob- 
lems of small budgets, circulation hardly commensurate 
with their toil, the uphill fight to widen their influence. 

But they have so chosen because they conceive their 
work to be an apostolate, as it truly is; and the reward of 
apostolates is never in worldly prestige or in salaries, but 
in the deep and comforting realization that one is doing 
his bit in founding the Kingdom of God a little more 
firmly in this sorry, confused and floundering world. 

Congratulations, Commonweal, and—more than con- 
gratulations—our admiration. Let’s pray that the fire of 
true zeal that has glowed through your first twenty-five 
years will burgeon into a bonfire the next twenty-five, 
so that the light of Christ will scatter our darknesses. 
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Riding with Greek 
warriors to Olympia 





Robert North 





Some have adventure thrust upon them. As a student in 
Greece, I tried to stay out of trouble. I was sent to visit 
those classical sites which were free of danger. I had 
every military assurance. Yet, somehow, at one point 
I unexpectedly found myself (amid flying shots) with a 
truckload of Greek soldiers in full battle-array heading 
up into the mountains for an impending battle with the 
Communists. 

It happened this way. The U. S. forces in Athens have 
no Catholic chaplain. On the Sunday before Lent they 
asked me to hear confessions and say the late Mass in 
the Cathedral of St. Denis the Areopagite. (The sermon, 
naturally, was about St. Paul and the Unknown God.) 
In return they kindly offered me a place on the plane 
leaving Tuesday for Tripclis, their last outpost near 
Olympia, Sparta and Mycenae. 

But the weather was bad and the flight was canceled. 
A Greek liaison officer suggested that I get a lift with 
Colonel William Jennings of the Signal Corps, going by 
jeep as far as Patras. In that way, with extra security, 
I could get a glimpse of Lepanto and perhaps even of 
Ulysses’ island Ithaca. 

In the back seat of the jeep with me was an armed 
Greek soldier. As he was friendly, I exchanged a few cau- 
tious words with him. At dinner in Corinth, Colonel Jen- 
nings told me approvingly that this Cliff (his version of 
Neocles Dascalopoulos) was a top-notch soldier. So that 
afternoon I had Neocles tell me about a hoplite’s life— 
what he could telescope into my fifty-word modern Greek 
vocabulary. It was a useful lesson, until he got off at his 
home in Aigion. 

Naupactus, alias Lepanto, was gleaming brightly in a 
rare shaft of sunshine. Arriving at Patras, I was shown 
amazing courtesies by the American consul, Mr. Springs, 
in securing the approval of three different military of- 
fices to continue my journey toward Olympia. The Vice 
Consul, Mr. Rieter, invited us to dinner. At Patras I 
would have been able to say Mass in the only Catholic 
church in Peloponnesus, but unfortunately I had to be on 
the train before five o’clock in the morning. 

On Ash Wednesday, March 2, on that jammed and 
crawling train to Pyrgos, I learned first-hand what the 
Greeks really think of American support of their civil war 
against the “bandits.” In Athens the opulence of the 
conspicuous American colony tends to rouse obsequious- 
ness or resentment. But here the plain people stared un- 
abashed at a representative of that word which had 
meant the change in their fortunes: “American.” A young 
workman named Demetrios Basilaropoulos pointed out 
excitedly each station and town ravaged by the Dardis 
(spelled Antartes, meaning “bandits”). At the sound of 
the word the whole train would turn into a frenzy of 


What do the Greek GI and the Greek man-in-the-street 
think of the communist threat to Western civilization? 
What do they think of our American aid? Father 
Robert North, S.J., an American Jesuit studying in the 
Near East, passes on some unexpected lessons he re- 
ceived on an unexpected trip with a company of Greek 
hoplites (soldiers to you) a month ago. 


gesticulating and excited monosyllables to explain: “Now 
—American guns—we boom-boom—no Dardis.” 

The Greek soldiers, especially, had a way of showing 
their appreciation and helpfulness. Their warm clothes 
were too close to the skin to let them forget the Ameri- 
cans. At border controls, when | presented my papers, 
their tired routine expressions lit up with a quick smile: 
“Daxi!” (en taxei, “in order”). Two of them, aged about 
thirty (most seemed old by our standards), squeezed 
together to offer me half a seat. They had “commandos” 
written on their uniform. 

One of these, Gerasimos Paulopoulos, called a boy at 
one station and bought me a treat: six little pieces of 
fried pork sizzling on a sharp stick. It was a real test 
of faith to have to refuse. Later I tried to explain that 
outside Greece Easter comes a week earlier; hence I was 
fasting. He was quite interested, and inquired modestly 
how it was then that I had had butter on my bread! To 
the Orthodox, even milk and eggs are taboo during Lent. 
And they observe the fast and abstinence universally. 
No restaurant in Sparta had meat to sell the next week. 

As the American military had insisted that I travel 
without clerical garb, I had a chance to get an unadorned 
view of the religious outlook of the people. The impres- 
sion was very favorable. Several of the soldiers showed 
me icons inside their coats. Whenever we started a trip 
or passed a shrine or cemetery, they crossed themselves 
openly, not once but several times. I had mentioned to 
Neocles that I was a Roman priest, and he immediately 
inquired what we believed different from them. Several 
others guessed that I was a pappas; I can’t imagine how. 
It struck me that the men showed a great deal more re- 
spect for their clergy than is shown in Italy. 

Our train eventually got to Pyrgos, and I was dismayed 
to learn that we had missed by some minutes the train 
for Olympia. Spurred on by my soldier friends, I found 
my way to the Greek HQ and tried to ask if there was a 
jeep headed that way. A dozen soldiers and all the vil- 
lage kids rallied around to help, and soon they had 
rounded up a soldier who spoke Italian. He discovered 
that there was a truck going near Olympia, and I could 
go along with them. I inquired with school-teacherly 
timorousness whether it was permissible—and perfectly 
safe. 

It was only after I was tucked away beside the driver 
that the sergeant in command began getting confidential. 
That morning his men had cleaned out one nest of Com- 
munists in the hills, and now they were headed for an- 
other. But, I gulped, I had been told there was no danger 
here. Absolutely none, he echoed. The roads and cities 
were clear; the bandits were up in the hills. And we were 
on our way there. 
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Just at that moment I heard a volley of shots over my 
head, and crouched uneasily. There were women and 
children along the road. I looked out, expecting to wit- 
ness their terror. Instead, each face brightened with a 
grin of confidence and assurance. As they waved gaily 
to our snipers, I understood that the shots had been for 
morale. American ammunition meant to all these people 
their release from the terror that had held them. 

The morale of the soldiers was fine, too. Helped along 
with a little ouzo (liqueur) offered them along the way, 
they sang vigorously, paianizontes like the heroes of 
Homer and Xenophon. I noticed, however, that I was 
not the only one who winced at the gunshots. Some of 
the boys looked pallid and sick. Even the brave extro- 
verts had moments of moody silence. It was a real bat- 
tle, a real war to them, whatever it may have been to 
the well-policed Athenians. 

They seldom mentioned it, but all thought at times: 
“It is not our war we are fighting.” It was the war of 
Russia against the United States. Better to be our ally 
than Russia’s victim, sure; but it was a far cry from the 
days when Greeks in their own name and power held off 
the Persian invaders. It is, indeed, a humiliating war 
they are fighting for us. Many Americans think the 
Greeks are not properly appreciative of our help. To me 
on the truck to Olympia that seemed an inversion of the 


Rediscovering 


the Roman Mass 
Gerald Ellard, S.J. 








Herder’s in Vienna recently brought out Missarum Sol- 
lemnia, by J. A. Jungmann, S.J., which critics hail as 
providential. “Unquestionably the greatest work yet writ- 
ten on the Mass,” is Pius Parsch’s verdict. “So epochal in 
character ... that he is the best man that could be had,” 
runs Notre Dame University's announcement of their 
invitation to the author to teach this summer on their 
campus. AMERICA thought its readers would enjoy an 
article on this book.—Ep1ror. 


Books written in jail naturally enlarge on hopeful themes. 
A centuries-old classic in the category is Boethius’ On the 
Consolation of Philosophy, even if its author could ill 
express religious aspects of solace. In contrast to Boethius’ 
lack of religious thought, we have St. Thomas More’s 
Dialogue of Comfort Against Tribulation, written as he 
awaited execution in the Tower of London. Patriots the 
world over have been inspired by My Prisons, written 
by the hapless and otherwise obscure Silvio Pellico—and, 
speaking of patriots, what endless throngs were not set 
on fire by that most “uncomforting” prison-book, Mein 
Kampf? 

Between Mein Kampf and Jungmann’s Missarum 
Sollemnia there is a strange connection: Hitler in his 
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issue. The question is whether we are properly appre- 
ciative—not perhaps of the politicians and hotel-keepers, 
but of the Greek people. 

The truck reached a crossroads, and the driver pointed 
to Olympia off at the side. I got out, and we waved gaily 
to each other: tharsei! We were, and felt ourselves, allies. 
As they rolled off to the Battle of Devri, I felt relieved, 
but a little let down, and went away on foot through 
the hills. 

Olympia is a tiny hamlet. As soon as I appeared at the 
barracks, scouts were sent to find a soldier who could 
talk “barbaric.” It turned out to be Adoni (Antonios) 
Dikalphas of Peiraeus, who had studied engineering in 
Germany. He was no hero. At 32 he had turned down the 
chance of being an officer so he could get back to his 
business sooner. But he was a fine fellow. He climbed 
up Mt. Kronion with me and showed me where the 
settlers had first come from Olympus in Thessaly. We 
roamed through the unearthed monuments, now sadly 
damaged by earthquake and flood. And standing in the 
Olympic stadium we retraced the course of the Greek 
athletes and of the runner with the sacred fire. 

I admire the ancients, and thrilled to see Marathon 
and Salamis. But I am glad that my chance to know 
Greece came when she was allied with America, and I 
could ride with Greek warriors to Olympia. 


Only an authority on liturgy could assess the monu- 
mental labor involved in Father Jungmann’s recently 
published history of the Mass. Father Gerald Ellard, 
S.J., Professor of Ecclesiastical History and of Liturgy 
at St. Mary’s College, Kansas, an Associate Editor of 
Orate Fratres and author of Christian Life and Wor- 
ship, here indicates the difficulties met and overcome. 


hour of power closed the University of Innsbruck, and so 
barred Father Jungmann from teaching. If not actually 
in prison, Father Jungmann was shut out of his 
classroom, and the result of the ensuing leisure is a book 
of world importance, shedding a world of light on that 
holiest of all holy things, the Mass. 

Historical science grows slowly and unevenly. If there 
is abundant history of dogma and of canon law, there is 
scarcely any, as yet, of moral theology. The history of 
the Mass, too, prior to the uniformity prescribed in 1570, 
has been a region of half-light and of shadow. More than 
one scholar expressed despair of our ever getting detailed 
and certain knowledge here. A comparison with my ad- 
dress-book may suggest the reason. In this little indexed 
booklet I have been entering addresses and incidental 
memoranda of all sorts for almost twenty years. As people 
move, or get new names through marriage or religious 
profession, or as they die, I keep making changes, but 
only I could understand what the notes mean. Once upon 
a time the book was quite orderly—when it was new and 
contained only names and addresses carried over from 
its predecessor. If, after a lifetime like Mathusala’s, I 
left a whole trunkful of such undated address books, and 
some one wanted to draw up a list of my acquaintances 
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from them, that task would be like compiling the history 
of the Mass from the pre-Tridentine Mass-books and 
tractates. 

A half-century ago Edmund Bishop advised fellow 
liturgists to give up all thought of a comprehensive his- 
tory, and, instead, through small, separate scientific re- 
search studies, to sift and order and catalog all the extant 
sources. “The time for synthesis,” he said, “is many 
years away.” The Liturgy Seminar of Innsbruck Uni- 
versity, however, kept patiently collecting books, indexing 
periodicals in a half-dozen languages, systematically pil- 
ing up materials for the eventual comprehensive study. 
Father Jungmann’s previous books had shown the ripen- 
ing talent of a mind already grappling with the problem 
of scaling this historical Everest; Hitler’s order was Jung- 
mann’s opportunity. The whole Catholic world is now in 
his debt, for here we have the entire story of the Roman 
Mass. 

For purposes of clarity, Father Jungmann decided to 
line up in chronological sequence all known sources on 
the Mass, from the days of Peter and Paul down to Pope 
Pius XII. Then, dividing the Mass as we now have it into 
seventy-five units, he patiently traced each of these units 
back through the sources, century by century. “It is now 
manifest,” says the reviewer in the Month (England), 
“that no existing work by a single writer can compete 
with this exhaustive discussion of the historical evolution 
of every single feature of the Mass as we know it today.” 

The completed step-by-step investigation fills 900 
packed pages. 

To facilitate the study of so much detail without losing 
sight of the over-all aspect, the author first provides a 
rapid sketch of the high-lights only (Part I: 200 pages). 
Then, to point up the psychological influence of the Mass 
in its relation to society as a whole, there follows a 
striking “social history” of the celebration of the Mass 
(Part II: 100 pages). It was my feeling on reading the 
book that Part II was its finest part, and I rejoiced to 
find this view shared by Canon Mahoney in the English 
Clergy Review: “Probably this second section, though 
the smallest in content, is the most notable contribution 
of the learned author to a proper understanding of the 
Mass.” Only after these two contributions does the 
author usher his readers into the “pastorama” of the 
Mass through the centuries. 

There are railroad systems in which a train enters a 
tunnel headed in one direction, to emerge farther on 
going in quite a different one. On every one of his jour- 
neys back through the sources, Father Jungmann, too, 
has had to pass through a tunnel into which the Roman 
Mass, as Pope St. Gregory left it in the sixth century, had 
entered, only to emerge with everything turned inside out, 
as it were. How make this clear in a few words? 

When the language of Rome’s local public worship 
was changed to Latin, because Latin was the vernacular, 
Popes St. Leo I, Gelasius and St. Gregory I—to mention 
only a few—took endless pains to develop services in 
which majesty balanced sobriety, and simplicity enhanced 
the dignity of the people’s participation. At the close of 
the sixth century, Gregory’s revision was thought to have 





given Rome a Mass-form which, for local needs, was 
perfect in its way—and, in its structure, practically un- 
changeable. The seventh century made incidental addi- 
tions, and so did the eighth. Then the Mass-form entered 
a tunnel leading through the Alps, to emerge so totally 
changed that St. Gregory would have rubbed his eyes 
had he been there to see! 

Briefly, this is what happened: Charlemagne (742-814 
A.D.) wanted liturgical uniformity in his far-flung king- 
doms. This could best be effected, he knew, if the Roman 
way were imported to supplant the Frankish one in vogue. 
Rome was therefore asked to supply a standard Mass- 
book, “as revised by St. Gregory.” In time one was sent. 
The Franks, however, “re-edited” the book in such fashion 
that the external (and psychological) celebration of the 
Mass was turned inside out. This “re-edited” book went 
back to Rome, where it displaced the genuine one. 
Naturally, this substitution took time—roughly two cen- 
turies (800-1000) —but the full extent of the damage was 
never before assessed. The book we have is the book of 
Gregory, but the words are often those of Amalar, Bishop 
of Tréves—and Amalar, besides, wrote the standard com- 
mentary. 

To illustrate, let’s open the Missal at the Mass for 
Ascension Thursday. Gregory’s Mass-book as sent to 
Charlemagne provided for 
that Mass the same Collect 
that we now have, the same 
Secret Prayer (then styled 
the Prayer over the Obla- 
tions), and the same Post- 
communion. Also, of course, 
there was the Canon, with its 
varying initial section which at the present time we call 
the Preface. 

In the Roman mode of Mass-celebration the officiant 
did not read the choral parts (Introit, etc.), nor did he 
read the Scripture lessons (Epistle, Gospel), nor did the 
celebrant have any prayers to say silently or with his im- 
mediate attendants alone. On reaching the altar he read 
the Collect; on leaving it, the Postcommunion. When the 
oblations were in place he chanted the prayer over them, 
which carried him directly into the chanted Canon. This 
is the great Eucharistic hymn, the opening passages of 
which are chanted in particularly solemn fashion 
(Preface). The general Sanctus-exclamation over, the 
celebrant resumed his Canon-chant in simpler style, with 
constant gesture-references to the gifts lying there upon 
the altar. Both chant and ceremonial became more elab- 
orate at the climax (Per ipsum). Within the Canon itself 
were the common public prayers for the freedom and 
exaltation of holy Mother the Church, for the Pope and 
local bishop, for the local congregation and its needs, its 
living and its dead. This was the great sung prayer 
of the whole Church Militant, Suffering, Triumphant at 
the right hand of majesty on high through and with and 
in Jesus Christ, God’s Son, but our Lord and our High 
Priest. Then, of course, there was the Paternoster and the 
Postcommunion on departure. 

Perhaps if Charlemagne had lived two hundred years 
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he could have impressed this Roman Mass in actual fact 
upon his widespread kingdoms. What did take place was 
that Amalar and other Frankish clerics “adapted” the 
Gregorian Mass-book after the manner of their old Frank- 
ish one, and a later generation of German clerics brought 
the hybrid book to Rome, where it was accepted without 
challenge. Habent sua fata libelli (“books follow their 
destinies”) is surely verified here. Where the priest was 
silent in the Gregorian Mass, in the “inside-out” one he 
was constantly speaking, mostly to himself and his im- 
mediate attendants; where in the real Roman Mass the 
Canon was chanted, it was now hushed and still. Where 
the Gregorian Mass had been Latin because vernacular, 
the Frankish clerics wanted the Mass Latin because 
sacred. When Sts. Cyril and Methodius began using the 
Slavic vernacular, these Northern bishops opposed it on 
the “Scriptural” grounds that the Mass, like Christ’s 
“cause” upon the Cross, could only be in Hebrew, in 
Greek and in Latin! 

How singularly appropriate that in the very hour 
Pope Pius XII focussed attention on the distinction be- 
tween the “divine and human elements in the liturgy,” we 
should by a mysterious dispensation also ascertain just 
what were the Roman and what the Cisalpine strains in 
the current Mass-book! As _ the debates of the Covenant 
of Trent and many other signs make manifest, it was a 
restoration of the true rite of Gregory‘s Mass-book that 
was aimed at and that St. Pius V believed was being 
achieved: “they restored the Missal to the ancient custom 
and rite of the holy Fathers” we may read in our Missals. 
Yet the “Gregorian” book that served as their norm was 
dated about 1250. How doubly true the words of Pius X, 


Riches to share 





John J. O’Connor 





One of the most difficult and heart-breaking tasks in the 
modern world is getting rid of money. It is far more 
difficult to shed the filthy stuff—upon my word as a 
gentleman—than to make it. 

Anybody can build up a fortune. Inflation makes this 
humdrum effort relatively easy. Making money these 
days requires only a fractional part of one’s mental equip- 
ment, even though a few involuntary bankruptcies are to 
be expected. Yet it has been my observation that the 
wealthiest men are precisely those who have been put 
through the wringer several times. 

Very few of our American contemporaries, however, 
are succeeding in the deliberate and exciting pursuit of 
Lady Poverty. The modern world is so completely topsy- 
turvy that it is practically impossible for a Christian to 
die a poor man. Indeed, as I have come to discover, vol- 
untary poverty in any age is an extraordinary achieve- 
ment. 

Perhaps we can get a better grip on this annoying 
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spoken when he made the first reform of the breviary: 
But all these plans, in the opinion of wise and 
prudent men, entail researches as difficult as they are 
lengthy, and so an interval of many years must in- 
tervene before this temple of the liturgy, which the 
Mystical Spouse designed with cunning skill to por- 
tray her love and devotedness, may shine once more 
resplendent in dignity and beauty, the age-old dis- 
figurement being cleansed away (Oct. 23, 1913). 
Now, thanks to the labors of Father Jungmann, we 
know the true structure of that temple. 1 
Every review of this book I have seen (some half- 
dozen) hails with gratitude its great worth as a “clarify- 
ing and fructifying influence for the whole further de- 
velopment of the liturgical problem” (Huber). The re- 
viewer in the Month concludes his appraisal with this 
reflective query: 


As Pius XII says: “The Church is a living organism, 
and therefore grows and develops also in her 
liturgical worship.” The recent stirrings point to new 
rising of the sap after a long winter of apparent im- 
mobility, when the dangers of Protestantism held 
the Church back from liturgical experiments. If these 

‘are to be renewed, what better guide than these 
looks into the storehouse of the past? 


It is gratifying to know that a French translation of 
Missarum Sollemnia is under way; and an English one, 
it seems, is being negotiated. It has gone into a second 
German printing. “We personally know of no one we 
would sooner hear lecture,” writes Father Godfrey Diek- 
mann in Orate Fratres, “and all of us in the United States 
interested in liturgy must be grateful to Notre Dame” for 
making it possible for us in the United States to meet him 
and hear him. 


John J. O’Connor’s embarrassment of riches will prob- 
ably come as a surprise to his fellow teachers. Others 
may doubt his thesis that crumbs upon the waters come 
back as truckloads of bread. Mr. O’Connor is Pro- 
fessor of History, School of Foreign Service. George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 


problem if I tell you something about the Madman of 
Japan. This missionary soon discovered upon his arrival 
in the Orient that the Japanese are not interested in 
dialectic. Very little progress was being made by ex- 
pounding the truths of Christianity. The response was 
invariably a bland, inscrutable Japanese face, a pair of 
cold Oriental eyes, and a courteous but frigid expression 
of gratitude. 

Confronted with this indifference, the missionary de- 
cided that only heroic Christianity would have the power 
to move the Japanese. He therefore attempted to live an 
heroic Christian life by stripping himself of all his 
worldly goods and joyfully embracing the most abject 
poverty. 

He now resembles some disreputable ragpicker. 
He is dressed, as are many of the native population, in 
tattered remnants of clothing. He begs his food. He has 
no fixed place of residence. He wanders up and down the 
roads of Japan ministering to those in need. The vast 
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majority of Americans on military occupation duty re- 
gard him as insane. But since he radiates Christ, he is 
exerting an influence. He is able to reach souls that 
could be reached in no other way. 

Perhaps the most difficult cross that this heroic man 
has to bear is the persistent effort to persuade him to 
conform to comfortable Christianity. From what I have 
been told, it is quite a tug-of-war. Money is always being 
thrust into his hand. The more he gives away, the more 
he receives. Every day this good priest is tempted to 
abandon his heaven-seeking apostolate and climb down 
again to bourgeois respectability. He must struggle con- 
tinually to retain his complete detachment from worldly 
things. He must fight to remain poor—and it is an un- 
ceasing battle. 

Poverty and struggle are synonymous. It is a herculean 
task for a layman to become poor, and a further gigantic 
task to remain poor. There are times when I am com- 
pletely discouraged. I sometimes think that earthly 
poverty is an utter impossibility. Every so often I want 
to abandon the whole vexing problem. 

But the Bible won’t let me. Over and over again, in 
both the Old and New Testament, there is to be found 
this sort of admonition: “He that loveth gold shall not be 
justified; and he that followeth after corruption shall be 
filled with it.” 

In a positive sense, blessings are bestowed upon him 
who “hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money 
nor in treasures.” Still more explicit is the advice that we 
are given, to “defer not to give to him that is in distress.” 

Christian tradition is very clear on the stewardship of 
wealth. St. Ambrose, Archbishop of Milan and one of the 
greatest men of the fourth century, had this to say in a 
time of famine: “If you know that anybody is hungry 
or sick, and you have any means at all and do not help, 
then you will have the responsibility for each one who 
dies, and for each little child who might be harmed and 
crippled for life.” 

In the thirteenth century St. Thomas asserted that 
“man ought to possess external things, not as his own 
but as common, so that he is ready to communicate to 
others in their need.” 

The theory of voluntary poverty is crystal clear. It is 
the practice of this difficult virtue that gets me down. 

My father made a noble effort to die poor. He failed, 
of course. Despite his strong social sense, he left my 
sister and me a small inheritance. Mary Catherine entered 
a religious order and cheerfully signed away her half of 
the inheritance. That left me with the problem of getting 
rid of my half. 

I should have imitated my sister’s charming example. 
But the problem is not quite so simple for a layman with 
six children. I have been told that I have very definite 
financial obligations to all the growing members of my 
growing family. It has been suggested to me that it would 
be imprudent to compel them to risk the embarrassment 
of starvation. 

Despite this sage advice, I began, in a very amateurish 
way, to contribute more generously to my favorite chari- 
ties, both here and abroad. At the end of the year, my 


bank informed me that my father’s estate had prospered 
amazingly. The additional income turned out to be in 
excess of the sum total of all my piddling philanthropies 
for the entire year. 

Upon another occasion, in a tremendous burst of zeal, 
I wrote out a check for one hundred dollars. The follow- 
ing week I received word from my employer that I was 
being granted a generous cost-of-living bonus. 

I was certainly not making much progress in the direc- 
tion of blessed poverty. The more I gave away, the more 
I prospered. My only consolation was that perhaps the 
day would come when I would be exceedingly generous— 
and fail to prosper. That would take care of my wealth 
in a hurry. I would, at long last, be poor. 

But I was mistaken. Even this comforting illusion was 
suddenly destroyed. I am now convinced that, no matter 
how poor I may eventually become, I will always have 
access to untold wealth. I can always appeal to some other 
Christian who has no money and I will receive far more 
than I need. 

I am quite serious in saying that the way to get money 
is not to appeal to the rich but to the poor. The poorer 
the person to whom you appeal, the better are your 
chances of getting immediate assistance. 

The internationally famous 
Trapp family of concert 
singers, for example, needed 
funds, not for themselves, 
but for the starving people 
of Austria. They sent an ap- 
peal, of all places, to a Pas- 
sionist monastery in Detroit. 
Since the superior had no 
spare cash, he had the letter 
read at evening recreation. 
Nobody was very much in- 
terested, but as the letter 
went on, the monks became 
quieter and quieter. When 
the letter was finished, nobody said much of anything. 

That same night, when the alarm went off at two 
o'clock, one of the young monks, Benedict Joseph, sat 
on the edge of his bed and thanked God that the bed 
was straw and boards, that it was two o'clock in the 
morning, and that he felt as if he had just been raised 
from the dead—but not quite all the way. 

All during Matins and the rest of the morning, he kept 
getting thoughts and saying prayers for the Mystical 
Body of Christ—thoughts he hadn’t had and prayers he 
hadn’t said for a long time. 

The Trapp family had stated in their letter that Austria 
was dying and that help must be rendered immediately 
or it would be too late. The population of the stricken 
country is seven million; the death rate is about a thous- 
and a week from starvation. “All over Austria,” wrote the 
Trapps, 





the population suffers from lack of practically every- 
thing, especially food, clothing and fuel. Moreover, 
thousands of persons arrive daily in freight-cars at 
different stations: displaced persons from the north, 
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refugees from the south. In Vienna, conditions have 

reached a climax of misery. 

An Austrian social worker reported the following condi- 
tions: 

Our railroad stations have been shattered by bombs. 

In the ruins live thousands of displaced persons, 

waiting for trains to take them no one knows where, 

while hundreds of new ones arrive daily. The dying 
and the dead, the badly sick with fever, and little 
children are lying together between the pieces of the 
walls. We have no barracks, no hospital room, for 
these poorest of the poor. When the new transports 
arrive, we usually find little babies with diapers 
frozen to their emaciated bodies, children dressed in 
newspapers or old rags kept together by string and 
pieces of broken wire, and the grown-ups in all stages 
of exhaustion and starvation. Usually these people 
have been in that box car for two weeks or longer 
without care. 
The Trapp family had done what it could. When its own 
resources were exhausted, it organized the Trapp Family 
Austrian Relief at Stowe, Vermont, so that others might 
have the privilege of helping them to help hunger-stricken 
Austrians. 

This was the essence of the appeal received at the 
Passionist monastery in Detroit which so deeply affected 
young Benedict Joseph. He was under a vow of poverty. 
He did not own even a half-interest in a second-hand post- 
card. Yet he kept telling himself: “If it was your kids, or 
your wife, or your old folks, you would surely do some- 
thing.” 

He did. He wrote Baroness von Trapp an encouraging 
letter on how to raise money, using certain ideas bor- 
rowed from the Communists. 

Ever since his conversion to the Catholic faith in his 
junior year in high school, one idea loomed up in his 
mind as big and immovable as a mountain: there is only 
one thing in this world worth living for and that is the 
Catholic Church. For this reason he always agreed with 
the Communists in method, even though most decidedly 
not in doctrine. 

Now the Communists believe that any method, no 
matter how absurd it may sound to the rest of the world, 
or how much wear, tear and time it may demand of body 
and soul—any position, person, radio, print, or just 
ordinary conversation—is to be used if only it will ad- 
vance the revolution. 

The young Passionist monk agreed with this philoso- 
phy, although he had a different sort of revolution in 
mind—the one that concerns itself with restoring all 
things in Christ. 

So he wrote Baroness von Trapp a long letter, explain- 
ing all these things and outlining an elaborate program 
for raising funds for Austria. 

The Baroness replied in a gracious and friendly letter. 
She frankly admitted that she and her family were dis- 
couraged, and then went on to consider Benedict Joseph’s 
proposals. As she took them up one by one, she seemed 
like a person who had worked a long time, was tired, and 
did not have much hope of success. 

She had sent to Austria close to five thousand dollars 
of family funds. She had sent 250,000 pounds of clothing 
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in fifteen months. She had written letters to radio and 
Hollywood stars. She had tried to get articles published 
in magazines. She had asked factories for their reject 
products. She had tried everything. The results had not 
been good. 

Benedict Joseph, by this time, was a bit discouraged 
himself. But Ambrose of Milan would not let him alone: 
“If you know that anybody is hungry or sick, and you 
have any means at all and do not help, then you will have 
the responsibility for each one who dies, and for each 
little child who might be harmed and crippled for life.” 

Benedict Joseph decided to get some top-flight journal- 
ist to write an article that would present to the public 
the stark facts of the immediate need for Austrian relief. 
The top-flight people had perfectly valid reasons for de- 
clining to write such an article. Lucille Hasley suggested 
my name and, in desperation, the young monk finally 
wrote me. 

“Asking people for money,” he said, “is like asking 
them for their two front teeth and the top off their car, 
but somehow I still believe that some people have dis- 
covered, or are willing to discover, that there is one 
thing in this world more exciting than having money— 
and that is not having money. I believe they know, or 
could be taught, that money is like love—it’s no good 
if you don’t give it away. It was made to be shared. 

“I’m not asking you to cut out any of the essentials 
of life (like your wife’s beer money), but I am asking 
you to do something. I ought to ask you for twice as 
much, but supposing you only sent five dollars. It would 
help. You can say: ‘It’s only a drop in the bucket and 
therefore it can’t count for much.’ I can only answer 
that the whole dairy business is based on the belief that 
every drop in the bucket does count. If men did not go 
on bravely living out this belief you couldn’t have 
Wheaties for breakfast. 

“If you don’t have five dollars to spare, you must know 
somebody somewhere who would jar loose a few dollars 
if you put up a good sales talk. I admit the hardship, but 
is it really as hard on us as the inconvenience of the baby 
who has to go around with his diaper frozen to his 
body?” 

Benedict Joseph concluded his letter in this fashion: 
“A few hours at the typewriter and the use of your 
name may mean food and clothing and happiness for a 
lot of Austrians. Please think it over and do something, 
will you? I promise to pray for you and your wife and 
kids.” 

Since I am not much of a writer, I sent a check to 
the Trapp Family Austrian Relief. This money will prob- 
ably be returned to me a hundredfold by the heavenly 
powers. I shall then have to go on wrestling with the 
perplexing problem of voluntary poverty. 

Even if philanthropy should eventually bankrupt me, 
I will always have access to untold wealth. I will always 
be able to appeal to such practical Christians as young 
Benedict Joseph and the Trapp family. 

This is really very discouraging. How does one go 
about the mysterious business of becoming, and remain- 
ing, poor? 
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Co-ops set the 
selling pace 





H. H. Slawson 





Farmers in the potato-raising regions of western Nebras- 
ka will not be worrying this year about marketing their 
entire crop, down to the last little spud. They have never 
had much trouble selling the big ones but, like potato- 
growers elsewhere, the Nebraskans have always found it 
difficult to dispose of those little nuggests, no larger than 
a golf ball. Nobody wants them, even at marked-down 
prices, because it’s so bothersome to prepare them prop- 
erly for cooking. 

Naturally enough, this problem of finding a market 
for the unwanted portion of the crop was in time pre- 
sented by the potato farmers to their own co-op, the big 
Consumers Cooperative Association, at Kansas City, Mo. 
And, to the credit of CCA, a means has been found to 
help the farmers sell those small potatoes. 

The co-op’s modernly equipped canning plant at Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., will take all the small potatoes the farmers 
can bring, peel them by a scientific process, cook them, 
put them in cans and ship them off for sale to housewives 
who have limited time for preparing potatoes or who 
like ready-cooked, peeled, whole potatoes that merely 
need to be heated. 

CCA’s cannery management, in announcing this help- 
ful project, said that this year it plans to pack 24,000 
cases, mostly in the familiar No. 2 cans for home use. 
Others will be packed in the larger No. 10’s for the res- 
taurant trade. Some cans will contain from seventeen to 
twenty-five whole potatoes about one and a half inches in 
size; others will hold from ten to fifteen of the one-and- 
seven-eighths-inch size. 

Spelled out, the project means that this year—and 
probably for many years to come—potato-raisers around 
Scottsbluff are going to sell a fair-sized extra trainload 
of potatoes for which, except for their co-op’s active 
interest in their welfare, no market would have existed. 

Bankers and businessmen in the community, as well as 
the farmers, will benefit from the increased revenue put 
in circulation. Think, too, how urban consumers will rise 
up and call this co-op blessed. 

This one incident graphically illustrates an outstand- 
ing characteristic of farmer cooperatives—the spirit of 
constructive service which actuates all their operations, 
the spirit which prompts them to develop a practical 
solution for the multitudinous marketing problems that 
constantly arise in this nation’s complex agricultural in- 
dustry. 

The ingenuity displayed in the potato problem is not 
the only example of that spirit. To sell billions of dollars 
worth of assorted farm products to the best advantage 
of some 4,000,000 widely scattered farmer-producers is a 
task calling for considerable ingenuity. If the farmers are 
to keep selling, consumers must be convinced that they 


are getting their money’s worth. In the commercial world, 
where salesmanship is king, the accomplishments of the 
cooperatives in this direction might well excite the admir- 
ation of any merchandising expert. Success in any busi- 
ness enterprise depends on the degree to which the busi- 
ness can adapt itself to changing trends. Farm co-ops, 
mindful of this rule, have written innumerable sagas of 
sales achievements into the annals of American business. 
Some of these might even be recognized as worthy of 
emulation in the proprietary business world. 

Bakers and coffee-grinders created somewhat of a sen- 
sation when, some years ago, they introduced “dated” 
bread and “dated” coffee. While the selling of “dated” 
eggs has been an equally revolutionary innovation in food 
merchandising for some time, it has remained largely 
unsung by business annalists. 

Eggs are a highly competitive product; also, they 
rapidly lose desirable qualities. Supplies are usually 
abundant and demand steady. But who has not been dis- 
appointed at one time or another by the “freshness” of 
his breakfast eggs? 

It was therefore natural that when dated eggs first 
appeared in a Philadelphia food shop with a guarantee 
of “fresh-laid yesterday,” housewives immediately gave 
this pioneer project enthusiastic endorsement. 

Four small Pennsylvania egg-marketing farmer co- 
operatives participated in the original development of a 
daily-delivery, fresh-egg service. Members of these or- 
ganizations now bring their eggs each day to co-op head- 
quarters, where trained workers carefully candle, grade 
and pack them in cartons holding one dozen each. On 
the box is stamped a code number indicating the day the 
eggs left the co-op for market. If any of today’s supply 
remains unsold today, these are removed from the dealer’s 
display case, marked down in price and sold thereafter 
simply as “eggs.” Food-store operators using this plan 
say they seldom do much marking-down. More often sup- 
plies are far short of demand. 

For five years efforts had been made in vain to con- 
vince retailers that daily delivery of tested, graded and 
attractively packaged eggs is what people want. In De- 
cember, 1943 one store was persuaded to try the experi- 
ment, and during the first week sales almost doubled. 
Word-of-mouth advertising helped, and total egg sales in 
that store for the first year were 65 per cent greater than 
in the previous twelve months. 

A Philadelphia milk distributor, who had once turned 
the egg-dealing proposal down, reconsidered and came in 
on the program later, but for some time was able to 
obtain only about one-third of what could be sold to his 
57,000 customers on 200 delivery routes. Other Philadel- 
phia proprietary firms have since teamed up with the 
co-ops for their dated-egg service, and the scheme is 
spreading to other States. Thus a merchandising idea 
originated by clever co-op salesmanship has set the pace 
for selling that age-old favorite, the egg, in a new way. 

Rice growers too, are now writing a selling epic in 
their efforts to make their particular enterprise more 
profitable to them. To meet demands of the military and 
the lend-lease program, American rice production in- 
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creased 50 per cent during the war. The end of hostilities 
left the farmers with a glutted market. Tackling this 
problem, the Arkansas Rice Growers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, at Stuttgart, Ark., developed a two-point program 
calling for 1) the finding of new uses for rice, and 2) 
consumer education to increase per capita demand. The 
first step was the installation in the mill of modern 
handling machinery which eliminated the manual labor 
of twenty mill employes and otherwise reduced processing 
costs. Since weed seeds mixed into rice have always been 
a problem, with an eye for consumer acceptance, equip- 
ment was devised which removes all foreign elements, 
something never successfully done before. New facilities 
also included automatic packaging machines whereby pur- 
chasers can be assured that the one- and five-pound bags 
they buy at retail have not been touched by human hands 
during the packing process. 

To improve quality standards further, the farmers 
bought rice-drying ovens and set them up at seven stra- 
tegic points in the rice-raising area where co-op members 
can bring their grain for treatment immediately after 
cutting. Formerly rice had to remain shocked in the fields 
for weeks, until it attained the correct moisture content. 
Risks from natural spoilage were high, and losses from 
repeated handling was large. All these “bugs” the drying 
equipment has now eliminated, thereby enhancing volume 
and market value, to the advantage of both farmer and 
housewife. 

The rice co-op is not letting anything go to waste. In- 
stead of burning the rice hulls after threshing, it sells 
them to manufacturers of synthetic fertilizers, who find 
them a perfect conditioner for chemical fertilizers. Full- 
page ads placed by the organization in appropriate trade 
magazines assert that the Arkansas rice growers co-op is 
“the world’s largest supplier of rice hulls” for this pur- 
pose. 

Then there is the exciting story of how a Virginia 
co-op undertook the building of a turkey-raising industry 
in the Shenandoah valley by creating a market for canned 
turkey-meat, which it packs in the plant owned by its 
members. Still another brilliant tale of how farmers help 
themselves and consumers through cooperative action 
comes from the nation’s half-dozen honey-marketing co- 
ops. Using a recently developed process, they are making 
a palatable product said to remain fresh longer than 
natural honey, and bound in time to aid materially in 
stimulating demand for more honey. 

Still in the making is a story of how cooperatives 
are taking the lead in the merchandising of ready-cut, 
packaged meats. Plenty of evidence is available, too, that 
through their co-ops, which serve them as sales depart- 
ments, farmers are utilizing the most up-to-date, low-cost, 
mass-marketing techniques to gain the maximum return 
for their products while giving consumers better value for 
their money. 

This shrewd, aggressive and creative salesmanship is 
not a sudden development. Two decades ago farmer co- 
ops revolutionized the feed and fertilizer business by 
introducing “open formula” lines of these important farm 
supplies. On each bag of co-op feed or fertilizer now 
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appears a label whereby farmers can “read on the tag 
what’s found in the bag.” Today they know what they 
are buying, get higher yields from crops treated with 
their own plant food, and richer milk from cows fed 
with their own stock mixtures. Milk checks are bigger, 
and consumers have the assurance that they’re getting a 
high-quality product. 

It was a California farmer cooperative that taught 
the world to “drink an orange” for breakfast. From this 
original idea has developed a fruit-juice industry which 
constantly calls for more oranges, more grapefruit, more 
prunes, more tomatoes, more carrots, while the nation’s 
health has been improved proportionally. 

There are, however, still other fascinating phases of 
this story of creative co-op merchandising. For the small- 
town retailer comes a constructive hint through the action 
of a Missouri co-op whose new building plans gave 
prominence to a rest-room for use by farm folks when 
they came to town. For the clothing merchant who 
handles overalls there’s a suggestion in what a Kansas 
co-op did to increase sales of this utility garment among 
farm boys. Several hundred thousand of them around the 
country belong to 4-H Clubs or the Future Farmers of 
America and, to get their business in its trade area this 
co-op is offering them overalls which bear on their bibs 
the well-known emblems of these two farm-youth groups. 

Another co-op corralled the teen-age business in cos- 
metics by placing a high-school girl in charge of the 
toiletries counter. She wears a white smock and a chic 
overseas cap lettered with the words “Co-op Cosmetics,” 
and from her wide reading of the historic lore and the 
beauty-column hints she has all the answers for anyone 
who asks. 

An Indiana co-op, alert to new commodities of im- 
portance to agriculiure, was first in that State to stock 
supplies of aluminum roofing materials for its members. 
A Minnesota co-op, aware of its members’ urgent needs, 
bought from war-surplus stocks a carload of hammers 
and blankets which, despite an unusually large inventory, 
were all gone within a week. 

A Virginia supply co-op, preparing to introduce a line 
of household electrical appliances, first trained a staff 
of twenty employes for repair-and-servicing operations 
so that a guarantee of “satisfaction or your money back” 
could be made good. 

Still another co-op builds good will and confidence in 
the insecticide lines by recalling to its warehouses all 
unsold stocks of retail stores at the end of the insect- 
fighting season. Patrons are sure that next year they will 
not be buying stuff whose strength has deteriorated dur- 
ing the winter. 

Examples like these show that the co-ops have evolved 
techniques that could help a lot in solving any merchants’ 
selling problems. But the merchants will need to be on 
their toes to keep up with the co-ops. 


(H. H. Slawson, free-lance journalist who specializes in 
the farm-cooperative and farm-organization field, was for- 
merly an editorial assistant on the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation’s publications.) 
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Daniel-Rops: 
the spirit of patience 


(The third of a series on the influence of spiritual 
reading on French authors.) 


Whether it pleases the enemies of Christianity or not, 
the figures are there. By the beginning of this month 
320,000 copies of Jésus en son temps, best seller of 1947, 
had been printed. Eleven countries with different lan- 
guages have just bought translation rights and before 
long, throughout the world, in Brazil or Japan, in Poland 
or Portugal, people will be able to read a book whose as- 
tounding success has made French editors think, just as 
the film Monsieur Vincent has caused movie producers 
to scratch their heads. 

This is the situation: a man has had enough insight 
to realize that Christianity is a living force, or, rather, 
that it has returned once more to the center of men’s 
thoughts. He has written a book which the present age 
needs. For three years, surrounded by his library’s 10,000 
volumes, with his door shut and the telephone discon- 
nected, he worked calmly, perseveringly, lovingly, from 
seven in the morning to one in the afternoon. The fruit 
of this monk-like toil has won him a world-wide reputa- 
tion.“More, he has confirmed the belief of a large body 
of the faithful who were still shaken by the misleading 
statements and harmful criticism of the scientists and 
rationalists at the end of the last century. He has af- 
fected non-believers and inserted a doubt into the minds 
of even the most skeptical. Witness to this are the thou- 
sands of letters that reach Daniel-Rops daily from the 
four corners of the earth. 

He it is who receives me today in his apartment at 
Neuilly—an apartment which, with its brightness and 
simplicity and exquisite taste, reflects the personality 
of its occupant. How can I describe the gentleness, the 
warmth, of his welcome? 

When I ask him what spiritual books he likes to read, 
he rises, goes to his desk, takes from it a small worn 
book with a green cloth cover and hands it to me. I 
open it. It is a Brunschvig edition of Pascal’s Pensées. 

“That makes me seem very ordinary, doesn’t it? Yet 
that book has played a very important part in my 
development. 

“At the age of sixteen, I used to carry it with me often 
on my solitary tramps through the mountains of Dau- 
phiny. It was at this period I became conscious of that 
inexpressible something, that agitation of mind which is 
the vibrato of youth, that cry of “our heart knoweth no 
rest.” I did not fathom with any certainty the mean- 
ing of this restlessness. It had nothing to do with “world 


weariness.” Pascal’s anguish of mind about the infinite 
could hardly touch the soul of a young man. But for me, 
the Pensées had at least the effect of giving rise to a cer- 
tain interior stress. That was something. 

“Later, a long time afterwards—after those years when 
Pascal’s dogmatic conclusions came to appear unac- 
ceptable—one day at Port Royal, close to the old hedge 
which is all that remains of the abbey, I opened once 
more my little green book and chanced upon some 
phrases that touched me to the quick: “The negligence 
of men in a matter that concerns themselves, their eter- 
nity, their all . . .. You remember the rest of it. Then, 
a little farther on, the famous thoughts about the heart— 
that it is not the seat of emotional experience but the 
medium of knowledge, the sole medium of all cognition. 

“What was that voice that spoke to me from those 
lines after years of solitude and silence? Should I not 
have recognized it? Pascal held the answer . . . and 
now that the years have passed and I have made my 
choice, the Pascal whom I remember, who influences 
me, is no longer the dialectician, the thinker, the savant, 
the theologian: he is a man wholly given to God who, at 
the end of his life, puts everything aside and devotes 
himself to the imperious demands of active charity. To 
strip oneself of all things, to renounce all, to throw away 
even what appears to be the means and meaning of life 
but what is yet unessential—what a last lesson!” 

As he speaks I sense in his voice some of the emotion 
he has felt over the years. Beneath the balance of a ma- 
ture man, beneath the calm of a writer who has mas- 
tered his art, there is still that agitation of soul, the lively 
spirit of youth which once he had. 

“... Apart from Pascal, all else has played but a 
secondary part in my life. I have read, very often, and I 
open it again and again, The Following of Christ, 
which keeps the lesson of humility ringing in my ears. 
In the mystics of the Middle Ages, notably in the Lettre 
d’Or by Guillaume de Saint Thierry, in the Charité of 
Hugues de Saint Victor, in Tauler, in Blessed Suso, I 
have found the same lessons: there are not a hundred 
ways of trying to be a Christian. One of the great services 
the mystics have rendered to writers is to make us 
realize to what extent our activity, at its best—though, 
of course, on a lower plane—has value as a sign and 
testimony. Between the work of a mystic like Suso and 
that of a great poet there is a wonderful resemblance. 
Some of Rimbaud’s phrases—on the difficulty of finding 
words adequately to express poetical experience, for ex- 
ample—are exactly similar to those of Suso, of the great 
Saint Teresa—and, to go back even farther—of Saint 
Paul. Great literature, in so far as it aspires to greatness, 
must partake, whether it likes it or not, of the light of 
the Holy Spirit that shines among men. 
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“Though you are a writer,” I ask, “I presume litera- 
ture has not been your only door to the spiritual life?” 
“No, far from being the only one, I should hardly 
consider it to have been the determining factor. Far 
more profound in their effect were my meetings with cer- 
tain people. One of those fortunate meetings, at least, was 
for me a real privilege. I refer to a man, still my friend, 
who is made of the stuff of which God wills to fashion His 
saints. I knew him as Abbot, from time to time, of a large 
abbey. At one period he was in the depths of derelic- 
tion, as if abandoned by all. At another he was throw- 
ing himself, sustained by his faith alone, into an enter- 
prise worthy of the religious founders of the Middle 
Ages. At this time he continues to work with inspiring 
humility and poverty. To understand the meaning of the 
spiritual life I have but to turn my mind to that blessed 
spot which a Dominican friend described to me yester- 
day as ‘one of those rare places where true prayer comes 


to look upon Christianity through his eyes. Though he 
neither sought it nor thought upon it, the role of Dom X 
in my life has been of exceptional importance.” 

Our conversation turns to various subjects. . . . Rops 
talks about his great work, [Histoire Générale de [’Eglise. 
The first volume, PEglise des Martyrs et des Apdtres, 
which cost him four years of toil and research, will ap- 
pear shortly. He expects it will take him ten years to com- 
plete the five volumes that will comprise the work. 

You young writers of talent who dream of literary 
fame, it is of you I think as I return to Paris with Rops’ 
words sounding in my ears: “ . . . about ten years. .. .” 

Talent, genius, natural gifts—these are undoubtedly 
some of the “Open, Sesame’s” to success. But there are 
other key-words, too, to open the door. The example of 
a master like Rops reveals some of these—a firm will, 
enduring patience, love of great schemes, thirst for know- 
ledge and, above all, that confidence in your public which 





easily.’ 


makes you unafraid of aiming too high. 


“There is nothing more decisive, more formative, than 


RoBeERT BARRAT 
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Redressing the balance 


OUR UNKNOWN EX-PRESIDENT: 
A Portrait of Herbert Hoover 

















By Eugene Lyons. Doubleday. 340p. 
$2.95 


Mr. Lyons suggests, here and there in 
his fervent appreciation of Herbert 
Hoover, that he may have been be- 
trayed by his ardor for justice into 
overstatement. This is quite true. By 
way of explanation it may be said that 
Mr. Lyons forced himself to read reams 
of unconscionable spite and malice 
aimed at our only living ex-President 
and, in matching the man against the 
mean and sordid myth, his sense of 
fairness was so outraged that he per- 
mitted himself a compensatory bias in 
Hoover’s favor. If this tribue lacks com- 
pleteness and objectivity, it is neverthe- 
less a heart-warming review of a me- 
morable career. 

Mr. Lyons not only demands justice 
for a man cruelly maligned but for the 
things his life connotes: the old-fash- 
ioned virtues, decencies and loyalties. 
Hoover, he insists, possessed the valor 
of renunciation. He renounced immense 
wealth for public service. He repeatedly 
renounced popular acclaim for prin- 
ciple, for duty as he conceived it. Never 
once, Mr. Lyons tells us, did he re- 
vise or reverse himself under the terror 
of organized vituperation; never once 
did he yield to the temptation of doing 
the politically profitable thing against 
his own logic and conscience. 

Yet there was something lacking in 
Hoover. Mr. Lyons believes that his ma- 
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jor failure was in the area of public 
relations. Mr. Hoover was without 
much talent as a politician. Shy and 
reserved, he kept aloof from the mad- 
ding crowd. He lacked the human 
touch, the flexibility, the ability to un- 
bend, to put people at their ease, to 
manifest his deep and abiding inter- 
est in their welfare. It is not sufficient 
to say that Hoover merely lacked the 
gift for cutting moral corners. Such an 
estimate does not get to the root of the 
complex psychological problem—the 
paradox of a highly successful mining 
engineer and humanitarian whose talent 
for leadership was not conspicuous in 
the White House. 

The first five chapters of the book 
explode the fantastic Hoover myth that 
has been promoted during many years 
by hordes of official and volunteer 
propagandists—and is still very much 
in circulation. By these, our thirty-first 
President has been presented to the 
public as a heartless ogre, inept, cal- 
lous and reactionary, who “caused” a 
tragic depression and then “did noth- 
ing” to mitigate its horrors. Some of 
the mud has stuck. In the remaining 
fifteen chapters is presented a chrono- 
logical digest of Hoover's amazing 
career from his birth in an all-Quaker 
Iowa hamlet to World War II. 

Mr. Hoover has not changed, but 
public opinion, always fickle and un- 
trustworthy, has now veered strongly in 
his direction. Today, once more, he is 
serving the public. He is just complet- 
ing his last public service as chairman 
of the Commission on Organization of 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment—a difficult task carried out in 
highly commendable fashion. His phil- 
osophy of life, deep-rooted in the Amer- 
ican soil, is integral with our national 








heritage. All Americans can take legiti- 
mate pride in his many notable achieve- 
ments and perhaps make tardy amends 
for some of the harsh things said about 
him during depression days. 

Mr. Hoover may not be, as Mr. Lyons 
portrays him, a great, monolithic fig- 
ure; but he is certainly one of the out- 
standing world figures in this befuddled 
age. Joun J. O’Connor. 


Fear pyramided 





IN ANGER AND PITY: A Report On 
Russia 





By Robert Magidoff. Doubleday. 278p. 
$2.95 


Robert Magidoff is the National Broad- 
casting Company-McGraw-Hill World 
News correspondent who was expelled 
by the Russians after twelve years in 
Moscow, on the accusation that he was 
a spy. Here he tells how he was framed 
and how other foreigners, including 
diplomats, have been subjected to simi- 
lar treatment on varying pretexts. 

Mr. Magidoff’s story is simple. His 
secretary, an American-born girl of 
Finnish extraction, whose family had 
moved to Soviet Karelia and adopted 
Russian citizenship, wrote to Pravda 
accusing him of spying for McGraw- 
Hill and the United States military 
authorities. Without receiving oppor- 
tunity for explanation, he was notified 
that he must leave Russia immediately. 
The fact that his denunciation was 
based on routine assignments from his. 
home office involving information freely 
available in this country or any other 
non-totalitarian state, was completely 
ignored by the communist authorities. 
So was the fact that Mr. Magidoff had: 
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not bothered to complete the assign- 
ments because he knew the Russian 
censorship would not permit them to 
go through. 

Obviously, Mr. Magidoff was not ex- 
pelled because the Russians really 
thought he was a spy. He believes that 
a new assignment from NBC to secure 
newsreel service from the Eastern 
European satellite states for television 
broadcast here was objectionable to the 
Russians. 

The chief motivating influence in the 
Soviet Union is fear, this book reveals. 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders have 
announced a gigantic capitalist plot to 
strangle Russia, therefore the Russians 
suspect every foreigner. Russians, like 
Mr. Magidoff’s secretary, are happy to 
take advantage of their foreign friends 
to improve their living conditions or to 
borrow money, but they are also ob- 
sessed by the lurking fear that one 
day they will be denounced as the tools 
of foreign interests; hence they are ever 
ready to betray their benefactors to 
curry favor with the state. 

Mr. Magidoff-evidences deep human 
sympathy for the oppressed Russian 
people, and the chapters on the friend- 
ly relations he and his Russian wife 
established with workers, artists, scien- 
tists and writers are among the best. 
But, as the party line changed and it 
became dangerous for their Russian 
friends to be recognized in the com- 
pany of foreigners, the Magidoffs reluc- 
tantly stopped seeing them. 

The feer that grips Russia is pyra- 
mided to the top level of power; it 
can only be fear that foreign contacts 
will enlighten the Russian masses and 
encourage discontent with their own 
lot that makes the Communists forbid 
these relationships. . 

In addition to its current news in- 
terest, Mr. Magidoff’s book is an ex- 
cellent source of information on life in 
the Soviet Union. The section, “The 
World of Soviet Arts,” is an excep- 
tionally understanding account of Rus- 
sian art, music and literature, laboring 
under the handicap of the iron claw of 
communist domination. 

Leonarp J. SCHWEITZER 


Ejection of Western rule 





SOCIAL FORCES IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 





By Cora Du Bois. University of Minne- 
sota Press. 78p. $2 


As a brief, comprehensive and authori- 
tative background to the current tur- 
moil in Southeast Asia, Dr. Du Bois’ 
little book is unexcelled. The author’s 
analysis reflects clearly her technical 
training as an anthropologist. 

Pre-war Southeast Asia was a hier- 
archic and rigid society, consisting of 


numerous classes, the most important 
of which were the indigenous peasantry 
and aristocracy, the Chinese “middle- 
class” and the European tuan besar. 
Its economy comprised both a primi- 
tive subsistence sphere and a Western 
plantation-industrial sphere. The im- 
pingement of Western ideologies on this 
environment increased with the tum 
of the century. Humanism—stressing 
the dignity of the individual—national- 
ism, Marxism, the idea of technology 
and progress, and political democracy 
were introduced and developed by a 
small but growing group of Asian in- 
tellectuals, largely educated abroad. To 
a great extent, Western ideas provided 


the dynamism for the ejection of West- 
ern rule from Southeast Asia now go- 
ing on. With the Japanese invasion and 
the consequent loss of face by the 
colonial Powers, the way was cleared 
for the struggle which has dominated 
the Southeast Asian scene since 1945, 

The generalizations and predictions 
which Dr. Du Bois ventures on the 
basis of this background-analysis are 
extremely acute—particularly when one 
realizes that they were made two years 
ago. She states, for example, that “the 
more grudging the metropolitan adjust- 
ment [to Asian nationalism], the more 
intense will be the hostHity engendered 
against Europeans.” Events in Indo- 





HRISTIAN writers and teachers have been so aware of man’s 
elevation to the possibility of attaining God as his end that they 


have largely ignored the question of a natural end of man. The preva- 


Ready Shortly... 


MAN’ 
LAST 


END 


By Joseph Buckley,S.M.,A.M.,S.T.D. 
$3.50 





~ lence of this attitude can be 
explained by the purpose of 
Christian teaching and piety, 
which is to lead men to God 
as their supernatural end. 
Most modern Catholic phi- 


losophers who have treated 


of man’s end in the natural 
order have regarded that end 
as a knowledge of God ob- 


tained through a knowledge 


of His creatures. 


But do most men strive for 


the possession of God as their 


last end? Or, on the contrary, do not most men live merely for crea- 


ture goods? Furthermore, would man’s natural desire for happiness be 


satisfied with a knowledge of God that can be acquired through the 


contemplation of creatures? Is there anything naturally attainable by 


man that would completely satisfy him? 


Father Buckley discusses these questions in a work which should 


appeal to all priests, religious, and educated lay persons. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 & 17 So. Broadway - 


- St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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nesia and Indo-China have confirmed * ee ‘ does the reader learn whether Letitia, uae 
her judgment. Again, she contends: A CALF FOR VENUS = the object of all these adventures, is OF 
“India . . . stands highest in leadership =e Spm 4 really innocent or not. The cleverness of By | 
potential in Southeast Asia.” The New By Norah Lofts. Doubleday. 253p. $2.75 the book lies precisely in the reader’s eh 
Delhi conference of January, 1949, af- ; imagination being kept in suspense on F 
fords a clear support of this prediction. Those who enjoy the usual choice of this point. The author has told a good If ev 
Certain minor points in the treatment the Literary Guild will find this novel story, and one whose interest is car- pet 
may be questioned. Dr. Du Bois’ recom- very satisfying. Young Dr. Humphrey ried through to the very last para- gay, 
mendation in regard to American eco- Shadbolt met his first love, Letitia Ro- —_ graph. out 
nomic policy in Southeast Asia (“Our wan, in an English stagecoach. It was Yet the book might well be danger- peo; 
problem will be to learn to deal bilat- the winter of 1800, and he was return- ous in the hands ot the impressionable, In 
erally with peoples who have no pleas- ing from Cambridge to Bury St. Ed- especially the young and romantically sand 
ure in acquiring our competitive and munds, where he was apprenticed to an inclined, for one’s sympathy is directed Detr 
acquisitive ways”) surely presents only elderly doctor. Letitia was still in her throughout to the hero, as if original a si 
a small part of the picture. President early teens, and when Shadbolt found good intentions condoned all that he crim 
Truman’s inaugural suggestion to pro- that she was to live with an aunt who _Jater became. Sentimental selfishness D. 
mote economic development in back- — kept a notorious coffee shop in the town rather than regard for the law is re- his 
ward areas is a more promising, if | where he worked, his hitherto blameless _— warded. Of : 
vague, approach to the Asian economic life took on the color of adventure and ‘The author herself has suggested Bin; 
problem. intrigue. Thenceforth his mind was set in the preface the clue to the lesson no 
The author finally prognosticates on the means to rescue Letitia from an we are to draw, and again in the final him 
that “what we can reasonably expect environment which he considered too paragraph. Lady Venus asked for a sac- Hen 
[in Southeast Asia] are one-party gov- harmful for her innocence. rifice, and Jupiter sent her, not young eral 
ernments.” She may be right, but the After unsuccessfully attempting to Dr. Shadbolt, the calf she would have able 
Indonesian experience thus far does not get first his employer and then his liked, but one of lesser interest—Leti- the 
corroborate her prognosis. mother to take the girl in (only to learn tia, whose life, so tragically interfered neck 
Social Forces in Southeast Asia was for the first time of the moral shadow with by Shadbolt, was ended in most the 
originally a series of three lectures de- in his own family) Shadbolt began the pagan fashion. So was Jehovah “put sané 
livered at Smith College in April, 1947. downward path of sin and crime to off with a ram from a thicket,” writes 
It is fortunate that the University of find sufficient money to marry her. He Mrs. Lofts at the end, thus indicating — 
Minnesota Press has now published was saved from the law by his em- that she thinks God, like the gods of ] 
them, for there are tew books of com- ployer, who became by this deed only a pagan mythology, far from being all- 
parable size on this subject which are at pharisaic upholder of the moral con- powerful, is Himself affected by a blind 
once so reliable, informative and read- duct to which he had hitherto rather fate which rules the world. 
able. CuHartes WoLr Jr. narrowly subscribed. Not until the end Eva J. Ross 
} 
ERE, in one volume, is the whole picture of the 
A _ growth and development of the Church, from the 
beginnings of Christianity down to the present. 
Pp | The great men of the past, Justinian, Pope Gregory VII, 
opu ar St. Augustine, St. Jerome, and the many others who con- 
‘ tributed to the progress of the Church through the ages, | 
Histor come alive in the pages. The controversies, obstacles, 
y and problems that faced the Church Fathers take on a } 
new fascination and meaning. The constant struggle , 
. eo, 2 ( 
of the with heresy becomes one of the most exciting adventures : 
faced by the leaders of the Church. In this splendid , 
I li panorama history became a complete picture rather than : 
at O 1¢ a series of unrelated facts and incidents. Events fall | 
into their proper perspective as the reader sees how one , 
Chur ch period of history influenced the next. The predicament ) 
of the present can be understood more clearly when seen 
Philip Hughes in relation to the patterns of the past and the constant 
by — and magnificent growth of the Church. $3.50 ins 
at all bookstores | 
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OF ME I SING 





By Malcolm W. Bingay. Bobbs-Merrill. 
300p. $3.50 


If everybody could blow his own trum- 
pet as gracefully as Malcolm W. Bin- 
gay, then I’d sponsor a law to hand 
out trumpets all around and let the 
people blow. 

In between toots, Mr. Bingay has 
sandwiched a history of journalism in 
Detroit during the last sixty years, with 
a side-dressing of sports, politics and 
crime. 

Don’t get me wrong. Bingay sticks to 
his promise. When he calls his book 
Of Me I Sing, he means that of him, 
Bingay, he sings. It is not his fault 
if his lifelong flight from work led 
him across the paths of people like 
Henry Ford, Herbert Hoover and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower, not to mention a lik- 
able assortment of screwballs who felt 
the psychoanalyst’s breath hot on their 
necks. His contacts with the great and 
the not-so-great, the sane and not-so- 
sane, make wonderful reading. In the 





It’s WHOLESOME— } 
It’s WODEHOUSE 


UNCLE 
DYNAMITE 


By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


“This is vintage Wodehouse, Wode- 
house at his incomparable best, the Wode- 
house whom Oxford delighted to honor, 
whom Mr. Belloc pronounced to be the 
finest writer of English prose now alive, 
and whom other qualified authorities have 
ranked with Homer, Dante and Shake- 
Speare. 

“One of the glories of this great artist 
is that he achieves his uproarious effects 
absolutely without benefit of smut.’ 

—Rev. JAMES BRODRICK, S.J., 
in AMERICA 

UNCLE DYNAMITE is the latest hi- 
larious novel by P. G. Wodehouse, the 
master humorist. It concerns the lovable 
Uncle Dynamite — or Lord Ickenham, if 
you will—and his tremendous appetite for 
getting people into trouble just for the 
fun of getting them out. 312 pages of pure 
amusement . . . in which you will meet 
the most laughably erratic collection of 
characters ever assembled. 

Illustrated $2.95 
By the same Publisher: 
AMERICAN SAINT: The Life of 
Mother Cabrini, by Mabel Farnum. 

Illustrated $2.50 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA: His Life 
and Miracles, by Mabel Farnum. A Se- 
lection of the Spiritual Book —.. 


THE LIFE OF POPE PIUS XII by 
Cc. H. DOYLE. With frontispiece in 
color. $3.00 
At your bookseller, or write: 


DIDIER Publishers 


660 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 














IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Washington 16, D. C. 


An accredited Catholic institution for Women. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
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last paragraph of the book he makes 
open confession: “In nothing herein 
contained have I given myself the worst 
of it.” Granted; but we could do with 
a lot more egoists (or do I mean ego- 
tists?) of the Bingay type. 

CHARLES KEENAN 





ELEPHANT AND CASTLE 


By R. C. Hutchinson. Rinehart. 655p. 
$3.75 


In a novel treating some one hundred 
characters and covering six hundred- 
odd pages, one would expect to find a 
story lacking in clarity and compact- 
ness. Mr. Hutchinson, however, in spite 
of certain elements which would tax the 
intellectual dexterity of a Hugo or 
James, manages to sail a_ straight 
course rather blithely with surprising 
and somewhat refreshing assurance. It 
is true that he creates several plot situa- 
tions approaching the bizarre, but he 
leads the reader up to these events by 
way of prose-sprinkled pathways, de- 
void of torsion and pleasantly enhanced 
with gemlike insight. 

On the debit side, some may find 
fault with one or more of the ingenious 
devices used to emphasize or shade a 
point, or to develop an argument in 
logical style. The sudden emergence, 
and equally sudden disappearance, of 
a narrator—without fanfare in either 
instance—is apt to be disconcerting, 
but this gopher-like performance has 
little effect upon the quality of the 
main idea. In fairness to the author, 
it may be said that the type of tale 
he sets out to spin requires his plethora 
of minutiae in the telling, though it is 
hard to reconcile such a thought with 
the end product. 

The plot of Elephant and Castle is 
almost a literary paradox in that it 
seems to be something apart. Perhaps 
this feeling is engendered by the an- 
tagonism which is developed through 
the utter stupidity of some of the char- 
acters and the stupid situations in 
which they are inevitably found. 

A young, beautiful, apparently level- 
headed, middle-class English girl is 
shocked out of her environmental com- 
placency as a result of having witnessed 
a street brawl in a London slum. She 
is struck by a quality (one never learns 
what one) in the face of one of the 
participants, a tough thug of Anglo- 
Italian parentage and dubious intelli- 
gence. With a determination decidedly 
unusual for one of her years and hered- 
ity, she plots a course of action in- 
volving herself and the young man to 
the extent that their marriage date is 
only a question to be resolved by her 
decision. 

From this point on, the action is cen- 
tered around the couple, the stresses 
and currents of the plot hauling them 





first in this direction, then in that, un- 
til an atmosphere of gloomy portent is 
created. The struggle with poverty, 
disease and filth is of everlasting im- 
portance. In addition, the girl has 
charged herself with the task of bet- 
tering the lot of her near-primitive hus- 
band by molding him into what she be- 
lieves he should be. Unfortunately, her 
confidence in her judgment is not valid; 
she is too egocentric to realize that her 
ideas are directed to her own ends, not 
unstintingly selfless. Could she have 
seen the value of the latter course, over 
and above her introverted theory of 
goodness, perhaps her efforts might 
have borne fruit. 

Recommended for long vacationists 





The Philosophy 
of Existence 


By GABRIEL MARCEL 


‘. ABRIEL MARCEL 
is the leader of the 
Christian Existentialist 
School in France. In these 
four essays he gives a clear 
definition of the character 
of existentialist philosophy, 
makes a statement on his 
own position which includes 
revealing details concern- 
ing the development of his 
thought, and offers a critical 
but friendly analysis of the 
theories of Jean-Paul 


Sartre. $2.75 
POETIC ART 
By Paul Claudel $2.75 


ART AND FAITH 


Exchange of Letters 
Between Jacques Maritain 


and Jean Cocteau $2.75 
SAINT MARGARET 
OF CORTONA 

By Francois Mauriac $3.00 
SAINT ELIZABETH 

By Anne Seesholtz $2.75 


ESSAYS IN SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY 
By Alfred North bi aeas: ‘a 


DICTIONARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


(STH EDITION) 
Dagobert D. Runes, Editor $5.00 


At Your Bookstore, or Order Direct: 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Putsishers 
15 East 40th St., Dept. 14, N. ¥. 16, N. ¥. 


(Expedite shipment by enclosing remittance 
with order.) 
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and convalescents, Elephant and Castle 
will furnish interesting studies in low- 
level English psychology and sociology, 
in addition to providing passages of 
prose which are truly beautiful. It 
seems a pity that such facility for lan- 
guage and expression should be applied 
to this gloomy theme, yet it seems bet- 
ter this way than to have ugliness 
depicted in ugly and clumsy prose. 
GiBson FLOWERREE 





A SURVEY OF CONTEMPORARY 
ECONOMICS 


Edited by Howard S. Ellis. Blakiston. 
490p. $4.75 


The curse of specialization and the 
tempo of modern life in business, edu- 
cation and government make it prac- 
tically impossible for economists to 
keep abreast of developments in more 
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“The imagination of the author 
fills out the verses of the Gospel 
to make the greater melody.” 
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than one or two fields. The war-in- 
duced disruption of normal scholarly 
pursuits, both here and abroad, has left 
many students with large gaps in their 
thought. Finally, the enormous volume 
of economic literature that has poured 
from the presses in the last decade is 
a constant discouragement to historians 
and other social scientists and adminis- 
trators who know that they should try 
to follow the main currents of economic 
discussion. 

The present book is intended to meet 
these needs. It is the result of three 
years of effort and discussion by a Com- 
mittee of the American Economic As- 
sociation, and the whole project was 
financed by a generous appropriation 
from the Association treasury. 

Thirteen essays comprise the book. 
Each was written by a distinguished 
specialist in the field (and submitted 
for comment to two other specialists) 
who was told to make a discriminating 
synthesis of the development of eco- 
nomic thought in that field over the 
last decade and a half. That the critics 
did their job well is attested by the 
fact that almost all of the essays were 
re-written, some twice, some three 
times, and one for a fourth time! 

The mere fact that Howard Ellis 
edited the work is a guarantee of its 
high quality, and we may concur with 
his judgment, rendered in his report 
to the Association, that “ ... the essays 
move on a very high level of scholarly 
thoroughness . . . of mature judgment, 
and of lucid exposition.” 

Briefily, the list of topics and authors 
is as follows: Value (Haley), Business 
Cycles (Fellner), Monopoly (Gal- 
braith), Price Policies (Bain), Fiscal 
Policy (Smithies), International Trade 
(L. Metzler), Labor (L. G. Reynolds), 
National Income (Schoup), Monetary 
Theory (Villard), Process Analysis 
(Samuelson), Econometrics (Leontief) , 
Socialism (Bergson), Capitalism (D. 
Wright). 

Mechanically, also, the publishers 
have turned out a first-class product. 
The copious footnotes provide a valu- 
able guide to most of the significant 
titles that have appeared in the various 
fields. Rosert J. McEwen 





AMERICAN SOCIAL REFORM 
MOVEMENTS: Their Pattern Since 
1865 





By Thomas H. Greer. Prentice-Hall. 
313p. $5.35 


Paradoxically enough, this very handy 
volume is likely to prove handiest to 
readers whom Mr. Greer probably did 
not have in mind when he wrote. His 
purpose, he says, is “to set forth the 
essential pattern of modern reform 
movements.” Toward that end he gives 
to each of four major social reform 
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movements—labor, radicalism, agricul- 
ture and progressivism—two chapters 
of clear, satisfactorily complete his- 
torical exposition. The concluding chap- 
ter is a summary analysis of the char- 
acteristics common to all reform move- 
ments. Since the diagnosis does not 
probe deeply enough, however, Mr. 
Greer’s conclusions contribute but lit- 
tle to our understanding of reform pat- 
terns. 

Teachers and students of American 
history in senior high school and un- 
dergraduate college courses will wel- 
come the book. I refer especially to 
those who use the topical, rather than 
the antiquated, merely chronological, 
method of historical study. What previ- 
ously they have had to seek in several 
texts and encyclopedias, they will find 
here in a clear and coherent presenta- 
tion. The chapters are well written: 
sentences are usually short and the de- 
velopment is logical, as befits factual 
exposition. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
the history of the four movements from 
1865 up to World War I, and from that 
time to the present. Actually that divi- 
sion is neither necessary nor effective. 
Most readers will prefer to read both 
sections of the respective movements 
consecutively rather than follow the 
author’s arrangement. Should Mr. 
Greer contemplate a revised edition at 
some future date, this reviewer would 
suggest a change along those lines. 
Since the author’s treatment of each 
movement in recent years is more ex- 
tensive than the history up to the sec- 
ond World War, he might, for practical 
reasons, place his dividing line at that 
point. 

Further, Mr. Greer’s exposition of 
more recent events includes subjective 
opinions not in keeping, perhaps, with 
his general purpose. A case in point is 
his evaluation of John L. Lewis’ mo- 
tives in his labor battles, an evaluation 
which is at best “probably” valid. Mr. 
Greer’s treatment of both radical move- 
ments since the turn of the century and 
the New Deal is especially satisfactory. 

Unfortunately certain things are 
treated too vaguely. If the reader does 
not know what “reform” means before 
he begins this book, he will not know 
at its end, either. Does it mean “a cor- 
rective movement?” Nowhere does the 
author give us the norm for correction. 
Also, one might ask: reform for what? 
Does reform mean merely a new form- 
ing of social relationships? If so, this 
book’s title could have excluded the 
word “reform,” for “social movements” 
alone signifies social change. I do not 
wish to seem picayune, but to write a 
whole book on “reform movements” 
without telling the reader what reform 
means appears pointless; and the same 
criticism could be applied to the 
author’s use of the terms “progressiv- 


ism,” and “radicalism.” Obviously the 
extremism of our communistic radicals 
and the laissez-faire selfishness of 
A.F.L. policies—until recently, perhaps 
—cannot be called “reform” in the 
proper sense of the word. 

Perhaps it is precisely this vagueness 
which explains the shallowness of Mr. 
Greer’s conclusions. What real abuses 
is a movement intended to correct? 
What should be the corrective? Once 
we answer those questions, we can dis- 
cuss reform. 

The author conveniently adds to each 
chapter quotations from various docu- 
ments and speeches typifying the spirit 
of each movement. His bibliography 
and index are both very helpful. 

JosepH B. ScHUYLER 





The Word 


FOR EVERY CHRISTIAN THERE IS 


a triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
* * * 











“Now remember,” my wife warned me, 
“two names. That’s enough!” 

I knew she was thinking of little 
Jimmy, to whom the priest, following 
my instructions and keeping his face 
straight, had given four Christian 
names. 

I looked at my wife with my “maybe” 
expression—the one that means that 
although I do not want to argue, never- 
theless. ... 

She sensed my rebellion. “Don’t read 
the Dictionary of the Saints over her,” 
she urged. 

I squeezed her hand noncommittally, 
and joined Godfather Jack and God- 
mother Alice in the automobile. In a 
moment we were on our way to church. 

After a period of silence: “Well,” 
asked the godmother, “is it Regina 
Therese, or something more?” 

“I hate not naming a girl Mary,” I 
replied. “Especially when her mother’s 
name is Mary.” 

Jack is a practical character. Be- 
sides, he’s loyal to his fellow-men, as 
distinguished from fellow-women. “Af- 
ter all,” he asked, “three names aren’t 
too many.” 

There was jubilation at home when 
we returned. The children frolicked 
around the new Christian, welcoming 
her. 

Her mother took her in her arms. 

“There she is,” I said, “with title 
signed and sealed to life everlasting. 
One of the wealthiest youngsters on 
earth. Incomparably richer than the 
Maharajah of what’s-its-name. You 
know what she owns right now? Heaven 
for all eternity!” 

“Regina Therese,” said my wife 
softly, holding the baby close. 





THE NATURE 
AND TREATMENT 
OF SCRUPLES 


By 
DERMOT CASEY, S.J. 


An expert guide of spiritual thera- 
peutics for every confessor and di- 
rector of souls. Father Casey, whose 
long experience with the scrupulous 
lends very considerable weight to 
this study, insists that certain sound 
principles of psychology must be 
employed. Scruples, he maintains, is 
a delicate and Sisyphean problem, 
requiring infinite patience and a 
thorough knowledge of the malady. 
This manual is the only one of its 
kind available. $.90 
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“Regina Marie-Therese,” I corrected. 

“Joe!” She looked at me, and broke 
into laughter. 

“Regina Marie-Therese!” chorused 
the children. “That’s a pretty name!” 

A moment later, they were chanting, 
“Mother, let’s have the party! Let’s 
have the party!” 


” 


For every Christian, there is a 

triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

* * * 
“I baptize thee in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

It is right that we should celebrate 
this occasion when the golden gates 
swing wide, welcoming another citizen 
into the New Jerusalem, into the King- 
dom of Christ which has no end. 

But that night, I stood looking down 
at the cradle, at Regina Marie-Therese 
sleeping in peace and innocence. 

I did not speak aloud, but I ad- 
dressed her mentally: “Once upon a 
time, we too were like you. 

“Once upon a time, we were carried 
amid rejoicing into Jerusalem. 

“We did not know that there was a 
Hill of Skulls there—a mount called 
Golgotha which we must scale. 

“We did not know that some day we 
must wrestle with the Evil One and 
overcome him and, in doing so, die. 

“Christ knew—but He did not quail. 

“He knew—but He rode smiling. 





“He knew that the multitude which 
hailed Him now would revile Him to- 
morrow, and call for His blood. 

“He knew—but He did not hesitate, 
or stop smiling. There were souls to 
be saved.” 

I touched the sleeping infant, ever 
so lightly. 

“Baby,” I said to myself, “there are 
still souls to be saved. There is a Cal- 
vary ahead for you and for me. May we 
surmount it bravely, Christ helping.” 

JoserH A. Breic 





Theatre 


MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED. When 
the Critics’ Circle, the Pulitzer people 
and other donors of awards for the best 
play of the year make their annual se- 
lections, Arthur Miller’s Death of a 
Salesman is a natural to win one of 
the prizes and may win all. Even if 
Death of a Salesman were not a play 
of considerable merit, which it is, the 
rules of most contests operate in its 
favor. The Pulitzer Prize, for instance, 
must be awarded to a play by an 
American author, a condition which re- 
lieves Mr. Miller of serious competition. 

Since it is practically certain that 
Death of a Salesman will be elected 
best of the season, its accolade war- 











A new, startling and important work! 


TWo IN ONE FLESH 


By REV. E. C. MESSENGER, Ph.D. 


R. MESSENGER, in terms at once clear, comprehen- 
sive and certain, here presents a strong plea for a more 
balanced view of sex and marriage and a reconsideration of 
them in the light of true Christian tradition. The work is 


Preface by Rev. J. Leycester King, S.J. 


a masterful blend of Scripture, science and philosophy; it 


I. AN ENTRODUCTION TO SEX AND MARRIAGE 


attention to what the author regards as the “anti-sex” prejudice. 


II. THE MYSTERY OF SEX AND MARRIAGE 


rants a re-appraisal of its dramatic and 
social importance. In either depart- 
ment, the play is no better than second 
class. Edward, My Son is superior 
drama, and The Mad Woman of 
Chaillot is more mature in social vi- 
sion. In only one quality, its vigorous 
dialog, is Mr. Miller’s play in any way 
distinguished. 

While some of the author’s admirers 
call the drama a criticism of our na- 
tional values, it is never quite clear 
which popular fallacies are the targets 
of his censure. Are his strictures in- 
tended to debunk the myths and vain- 
glory that have elevated salesmanship 
to the status of a perverted religion, 
like voodooism or the nudist sect, or is 
the salesman a symbol of the inade- 
quacy of material success? If the for- 
mer were his intention, he has done a 
good job; if the latter, his treatment 
of the subject is superficial, faltering 
and rather dated. 

In dissipating the nimbus glowing 
around the salesman’s cult, Mr. Miller 
achieves an excellent demolition job. 
The salesman, in a_high-production 
economy like ours, has an important 
function. When production managers 
began to proliferate commodities in ex- 
cess of normal demand, somebody had 
to move the goods out of the factory, 
out of the wholesaler’s warehouse and 
out of the retail store. The situation 
called for men of fluent speech, capable 


is designed to combat modern pernicious opinions and per- 
verted interpretations of the sixth commandment by giving 
the origin, purpose, history and practice of sex and mar- 
riage. The work consists of three volumes: 


A brief survey of the subject with special 


$2.00 


A constructive historical and doctrinal treatment 


bringing to light many elements in traditional Christian teaching which are little known: The true 
character of virginity, the effects of original sin, the theology of the Incarnation, the sense of shame, 
the place of sex pleasure and passion. 


Ill. THE PRACTICE OF SEX AND MARRIAGE 


$3.50 


Practical applications with illustrations from 


Catholic liturgy, Dr. Messenger here treats of birth control, the size and social aspect of the family, 
family life and prayers, the Chuch and Childbirth and—one of the most notable features in the work 
—the religious aspect of the sex act. 


NOW READY! 


3 vols. $7.50 


At your bookstore or from 


SupepeseBepemesn inane peBere 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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of persuading a buyer to order more 
than his firm could sell or cajoling a 
customer into purchasing something he 
didn’t need. The salesman became the 
spark-plug of prosperity, and the élite 
of the profession, the road man, roved 
over the country in grand style. He 
was insouciant and glamorous, and in 
adult circles supplanted the cowboy as 
the most colorful of American charac- 
ters. Mr. Miller’s Willy Loman was a 
pukka salesman, and the color and in- 
souciance of his calling eventually 
turned to dust and ashes. 

When Willy Loman has outlived his 
usefulness to his firm, the current 
executive of the company casually cuts 
his name off the payroll, a suggestion 
that our capitalist society callously 
throws workers too old to produce on 
the rubbish pile, along with worn-out 
machines and discarded formulas. 
Twenty or thirty years ago that would 
have been valid social criticism. To- 
day, with the indigence of old age re- 
lieved by various forms of social secur- 
ity, it is only a maudlin scene in an 
otherwise interesting drama. 

As social drama, Death of a Sales- 
man is a dud. It is a white-collar To- 
bacco Road without Jeeter Lester’s 
hillbilly background. Willy Loman’s 
crack-up is a personal rather than a 
social tragedy. His story is good drama, 
however—the play most likely to suc- 
ceed when various committees dis- 
tribute their medals and blue ribbons. 

THEOPHILUS LEwIS 





Films 




















THE FAN represents a concerted effort 
to do the impossible: to convert Lady 
Windermere’s Fan into a movie with 
mass audience appeal. In the play Os- 
car Wilde used his plot merely as a 
framework upon which to hang his 
trenchant commentary on Victorian 
morals and manners. The screen play, 
on the probably sound assumption that 
esoteric is the word for period social 
satire, has concentrated on the story. 
Lacking a solid groundwork in late 
nineteenth-century attitudes, the plot 
turns out to be a sentimental and in- 
sufficiently motivated adult melodrama, 
enlivened now and again by the Wilde 
epigrams. It concerns an adventuress 
(Madeleine Carroll) who saves a young 
society matron (Jeanne Crain) from 
the same indiscretion which once made 
the older woman a social outcast, with- 
out revealing that she is the girl’s 
mother. Once having gotten over a long- 
drawn-out and rather silly prolog which 
requires two of the characters to dod- 
der about present-day London, the script 
writers have broken down the four-act 


conversation piece into a scenario which 
has movement in the cinematic sense. 
They have not succeeded in giving it 
any particular style or distinction. Di- 
rector Otto Preminger seems not to 
have made up his mind how emascu- 
lated Wilde should be acted, with the 
result that a highly mannered bit by 
Martita Hunt overshadows the more 
naturalistic performances of the leading 
ladies and George Sanders and Richard 
Greene. (20th Century-Fox) 


A KISS IN THE DARK. Movie makers 
and movie commentators are always 


complaining ot the pressure groups 
which beset the film industry, protest- 
ing slurs on the particular profession, 
nationality or whatever it is they rep- 
resent. I am thinking of starting one 
of my own to be called “Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Creative Ar- 
tists.” The treatment of the concert- 
pianist hero (David Niven) in this 
otherwise highly insignificant adult 
comedy is typical of the attitude to 
which I object. By implication his way 
of life is judged according to the stand- 
ards of the mythical common man and 
found wanting. The picture illustrates 
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Parents will be asking 
you to recommend a 
good Summer Camp for 
their children. Refer 
them to the AMERICA 
Camp Directory for the very finest of Catholic Camps. 
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TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hours 
from New York and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
archery, hockey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 32nd _ year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha “in the Poconos” 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 


—CRANWELL=| 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 8-14 
Under Leadership of Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a well-rounded 
and cultural activities. Ideally baited in — 
of Berkshires on scenic 400-acre estate. Fea- 
turing riding, nee, golf. Private 9- — 
course. Also baseball, tennis, crafts. 
trips. Altitude 1250 ft., 140 miles from N. Yr. 
and Boston. Modern equipment. Nurse. Also 
winter school, grades 8 through 13, 


For catalog write 


Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, 8.J. 
Cranwell School, Box 426 Lenox, Mass. 





























CATHOLIC BOYS— 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 
On beautiful Lake Dunmore. 











Established 12 years. 

Chapel on grounds—resident chaplain. 
All sports—Boys 6 to 16 years. 
Directed and supervised by owner. 
Season—June 28 to August 24. 
Enrollment — hg 75 boys. 


showing 


Write booklet 
CAMP BREBEUF In we Hg with rifiery, basketball, 
baseball, football, boxing, craftwork, movies, camping 


full description of all facilities. 


Mr. J. Gordon Wright, director 
6351 Overbrook Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


trips to Canada & mts., laundry, riding, 


——, accepted. 





Conn.; Rev. Fr. Townsend, Sacred H 





necessary 
tutoring included in fee of $275. Scholarships avail- 
able. Annual pilgrimage to the Shrine of St, Anne at 
Quebec. Reg. nurse. No hay fever. Half-season en- 


D reetors: L. A. Franels, 1930 Yale samen, Bo New Havea, 





CAMP NOTRE DAME 


IN THE FOOTHILLS OF THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


BOYS — Ages 6 to 16 — GIRLS 


NAMASCHAUG SPRUCELAND 
LAKE SPOFFORD GRANITE LAKE 
50th SEASON 29th SEASON 
$200 Nine Weeks, $110 Per Month $225 for Season, $120 Per Month 
MARQUETTE 
BOYS—29th SEASON 
ON LAKE SPOFFORD 
Featuring $60 Two-week Reservations 
Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp—Physician in Attendance 
Balanced Meals—Finest Equipment—Beautiful Waterfronts—Mature Supervision 
Transportation Included in All Fees 
(Boys) For Booklet Write (Girls) 
JOHN E. CULLUM — MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
Camp Notre Dame, Capitol Building, Union City, New Jersey 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer Call UNion 5-7178 





this by contriving to have him take over 
active management of an apartment 
house and showing him in relation to 
some belligerently “folksy” characters. 
Naturally the “useless and sheltered” 
artist is hopelessly out of his element in 
these surroundings. His attempts to be 
a regular fellow by—among other 
things—indulging in fisticuffs with a 
well-muscled romantic rival (Wayne 
Morris), and by taking some mischiey- 
ous small boys on a nature walk, end 
disastrously. However, a useful pur- 
pose is finally found for his music: he 
gets rid of an obnoxious tenant (Brod- 
erick Crawford) by practising in the 
next room when the poor man is trying 
to sleep. This, plus the fact that the 
young lady (Jane Wyman) who has 
sponsored his education for democratic 
living, agrees to continue the job on a 
life-time basis, suggests that eventually 
he may attain to the ideal of me- 
diocrity to which the picture subscribes. 
(Warner Bros.) 


THE SUN COMES UP. A beautifully 
dressed concert singer (Jeannette Mac- 
Donald) mourning her husband and 
son, takes her grief and her collie dog 
to the mountains of Tennessee. There 
a hillbilly orphan lad (Claude Jar- 
man), the simple life, and a fortuitous 
set of circumstances conspire to put 
her back on her feet. This is innocuous 
family fare for admirers of Miss Mac- 
Donald’s singing, Technicolor photog- 
raphy and the exploits of Lassie. 
(MGM) 


IMPACT. Supposedly incinerated in a 
car smash-up which occurred when his 
wife and her lover tried to murder 
him, industrialist Brian Donlevy as- 
sumes a new identity and tries to sal- 
vage his shattered ideals. In pursuing 
this goal he is variously assisted and 
hindered by Ella Raines, Charles Co- 
burn and Helen Walker, but the insur- 
mountable hindrance is furnished by 
monotonous direction and a uniquely 
implausible script. (United Artists) 
Mora WALSH 
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THROUGH RECENT WEEKS THE 
newspapers have been describing a 
mass movement of historic significance: 
the movement of Displaced Persons 
fleeing from the bombed earth and the 
slave camps of the old world to the 
freedom and abundance of the new. ... 
The latest wave of this modern migra- 
tion flowed into a large American port 
last week. . . . As 843 Displaced Per- 
sons stepped down the gangplank and 
set foot for the first time on American 
soil, though tears welled in their eyes, 
there was po mistaking the joy on their 
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on the leakage problem; 
it's in our April issue. 
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BROKEN JEWELRY WANTED 


All kinds. Highest cash prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, gold teeth, 
diamonds, broken and usable watches, 
etc. Cash mailed promptly. Write for 
FREE shipping container. 


LOWE’S 
Dept. A, Holand Bldg., St. Louis, Me. 














Sensational 
Service of 
Taste Delights 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town—write ow—P. O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 














NOTICES 


12c per word. Payment with erder. 





MISSIONARY PRIESTS struggling to 
build school; 140 Catholics in four counties 
of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 

ev. Louis R Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and _ welcome. 
Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH Books, Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, BRR ;‘ 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. 











SISTER PEREGRINE, Blessed Imelda 
Convent, Catano, Puerto Rico, begs for your 
help. Funds have given out and building is 
unfinished. Special prayers will be paid for 
donors, Any help appreciated. God bless 
you. 














faces. . . . Theix dreams of life in 
America, which had seemed so doubt- 
ful of realization during the years of 
hunger and prison and slavery, had 
actually come true. .. . Happy though 
they were, the horror they had left 
behind them could not be forgotten... . 
A twenty-year-old Polish girl sobbed out 
her story. At the age of ten she had 
seen her parents being murdered... . 
A young couple related how they had 
survived the Auschwitz gas chamber. 
... A Lithuanian woman described how 
she waved goodbye forever to her hus- 
band as he stood in a box-car bound for 
Siberia. ... A Polish woman expressed 
her sentiments thus: “This will be the 
fourth—and we hope the last—time 
we start life all over again. I am fifty- 
two, my husband is sixty. I hope we 
will not be uprooted again.” .. . 
former slave laborer declared: “We 
were worked from four A.M. until 
eleven P.M. every day, and worse even 
than that was the hunger. We were al- 
ways hungry... . There were some 200 
child refugees. One little ten-year-old 
Lithuanian girl seemed afraid. Her 
father said: “She has never gotten over 
her treatment by the Russians when she 
was three years old. The Russians 
snatched my wife and this baby off the 
street. They put my wife on a train for 
Siberia and ordered this baby killed. At 
the risk of his life, my brother-in-law 
rescued her. Thank God, I am here. I 
am more thankful that my daughter 
is here. For myself I don’t care much.” 

. The refugees spoke feelingly con- 
cerning the thousands of Displaced Per- 
sons still in Europe dreaming of the 
day when they too can set foot on 
American soil. 


There is another type of Displaced Per- 
son—the person who is spiritually dis- 
placed. . . . Of such persons there are 
untold millions. They do not know the 
purpose of life on earth. They do not 
know who Christ is. Though they are 
perishing from spiritual malnutrition, 
they have but a vague awareness of the 
tragedy. ... They do not have the seven 
sacraments with which to build them- 
selves up spiritually. . . . Of the great 
power of the Mass they are ignorant. 
. Spiritual orphans, they do not 
know their Mother who is also the 
Mother of Christ. . . . For these Dis- 
placed Persons there is also a mar- 
velous haven—the Catholic Church... . 
Waiting for them in the Catholic 
Church are the seven sacraments and 
the Mass. . . . Waiting for them are 
Christ and their Mother. . . . In this 
haven the dream of dreams will come 
true. They will be able to escape the 
slavery of Satan. They will find peace 
and rest in their souls—the peace that 
this world cannot give, the peace that 
comes only from Christ. 
Joun A. Toomey 
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The April Issue of 


7 
Soundings 
The Political and Economic Monthly 


contains articles by 


PATRICK MAITLAND— 
Russia’s Peace Offensive 


R. F. HARROD— 
American Slump? 


F. A. VOIGT— 
Masses in Motion 
Other features include, Industrial Re- 
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Correspondence | 





Facsimile process 
Epitor: In Edward Fischer’s ar- 
ticle, “Newspaper of Tomorrow” (Am. 
3/19/49), the technical description of 
the facsimile process would, I think, 
convey the impression that a photocell 
was used at the receiving end. Actually, 
the receiving end is comparatively sim- 
ple in action and can be assembled in 
compact size. The received electric im- 
pulses are led to a scanning contact 
on the recording paper, causing marks 
which become an exact reproduction of 
the pattern being scanned at the main 
transmitting station. 

Frep O'BRIEN 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Irish eyes not smiling 

Epitor: In response to Fr. J. J. Mur- 
phy’s March 12 article, “St. Patrick’s 
Day reflections, 1949,” I have this to 
say: it is just a good thing he has a 
good Irish name or I would accuse my 
German-American husband of writing 
the article, as I hardly would have 
thought that an Irishman, even if he 
only has a drop of Irish blood in him, 
could have written that article. I have 
always understood that there were only 
two kinds of people in this world—the 
Irish and the people who wish they 
were Irish. 

My mother was born in Ireland and 
she informs me that the Irish send all 
their men and women into the sister- 
hood and priesthood to convert and 
teach the rest of the world while there 
are no nuns or priests to instruct the 
Irish in Ireland. They learn their re- 
ligion from their catechism, as there 
are no nuns in the schools and the 
priests are confined to their churches. 
(At least that’s how it was when she 
was a girl and it has changed very 
little since then.) As for their instruc- 
tion in marriage, they learn also from 
their catechism. My mother married at 
twenty-five and had ten children. 

It is only since the war and a few 
years before that we have had whole- 
sale instructions and full appreciation 
of the sacrament of matrimony. Yet we 
have more divorce, fewer children, and 
less family life than we had when 
people knew nothing about marriage 
except their duties as man and wife, 
mother and father. 

The Irish in Ireland immigrate be- 
cause there is nothing for them to do. 
The eldest boy inherits the farm 
(which Ireland is mostly all made up 
of) and therefore the rest of the chil- 
dren have nothing to work at, as there 
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are no factories or industries to go into; 
so they either go to England, Australia 
or America. 

The Irish do not discriminate in the 
sense of the word. You just have to be 
an “Irish Catholic” if you want them 
to notice you. Can you blame them? 
They are proud of their race and want 
everybody to know it. I think the Irish 
race is the only one I know of that will 
say when asked what nationality they 
are (need they ask?) and say with 
pride and a light in their eyes: “I am 
Irish.” 

My Mother had six girls and three 
boys and whenever we had a date with 
a new young man we used to always 
say “he was Irish and Catholic.” 

Maybe we ought to send some mis- 
sionaries to Ireland. 

(Mrs.) R. E. Rutt 

Detroit, Michigan 


Epitor: As one who has been, on one 
occasion in the past, quick to criticize 
AMERICA, may I be equally quick to 
commend you for your courageous 
stand in publishing Father Murphy’s 
excellent, true and badly needed article 
on the Irish. I say “courageous stand” 
because I know full well the perils 
awaiting one who dares utter such con- 
structive suggestions as Father Mur- 
phy’s. 
WituiaM O’TOOLE 
Denver, Colorado 


On the other hand 


Epitor: Suppose a case. A Catholic 
agency announces that perhaps it will 
invite a Protestant agency of command- 
ing influence to take counsel with it in 
a matter of common concern. The 
Catholics stipulate, however, that they 
will have no truck with the sectarian 
anarchy in religion created by ascrib- 
ing omnicompetence to the private con- 
science. That, I should say, would be 
a tactless approach, and _ probably 
ruinous to the end proposed. 

The Federal Council of Churches 
announces that it may make overtures 
to the Vatican, with a view to united 
action in defense of religious freedom. 
“In championing religious freedom,” 
states the Council, “we mean freedom 
from coercion by any earthly power, 
whether political or ecclesiastical, that 
assumes the prerogative of God and at- 
tempts to control the conscience of the 
individual” (N. Y. Times, 3/16/49). I 
am glad it is not Catholics who have 
to answer for such odious insinuations. 
Decidedly, this is not the constructive 
approach. 
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The Vatican can fend well for itself. 
May American Protestants and Ameri- 
can Catholics find in a long-established 
experience of good will and considera- 
tion for one another an antidote to the 
exasperating virus distilled by the Fed- 
eral Council, and a foundation for 
united action against state atheism. 
There is a major threat to all religious 
freedom. _Epcar R. SMotuers, S.J. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Catholic information centers 
Epiror: Mr. Frank Bruce’s letter in 
your issue of March 19 suggests the 
sponsorship of Catholic information 
centers. While the Paulist Fathers have 
done outstandingly well in the several 
cities where they have begun this work, 
the apostolate is still largely on the 
*should” rather than on the “is” side of 
our score-sheet of achievement. 

I am interested enough, because of 
training and experience, to give all my 
time and energy to the establishment, 
on a national scale, of these centers, 
and have worked out a tentative plan 
for such a project. If there are others 
of like mind, possibly the publication 
of this letter in your Correspondence 
column will induce them to get in touch 
with me at my address: 167 Common- 
wealth Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 

Frank J. Mu.uican, Jr. 
Boston, Mass. 


Against government medicine 
Epitor: When I see our colored clean- 
ing lady wait eight weeks for a pair of 
eye-glasses she needs badly, because it 
takes that long for the request to travel 
through the red tape of social agencies, 
I fear for the health of the whole na- 
tion when bureaucratic Washington 
takes over the field of medicine. 
SaLomE W. ENGELMANN 


E. Cleveland, O. 


(How long would the lady have to wait 
without the social agencies?—Epb1tTor) 


Correction 


Epitor: In America for March 19 you 
mentioned the forthcoming convention 
in Detroit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation as scheduled to be held at Mary- 
grove College. Miss Mary E. Griffin, 
reference librarian at Marygrove, is in 
charge of registration. But the conven- 
tion itself will be held at the Sheraton 
Hotel, April 18-22. 
YVONNE TATA 
Publicity Committee. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Views expressed in Correspondence are 
those of the writers, and do not 
necessarily represent the position of the 
Editors. Since our space is limited, let- 
ters of 300 words or less stand a better 
chance of being published.—Entror. 
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